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Editorial, 


O convert a man for the next life is a comparatively 
easy thing. The real difficulty is in converting 
him for this life. To accept a proffered salvation 
that insures heaven is a simple matter, but to work 
out a way of getting free from earthliness is much 

more serious. A man can change his attitude, but can 
he as immediately change his disposition? Does his re- 
ligion make a mean man generous, a cross-grained man 
gentle, an arrogant man decent, and a self-centred man 
bearable? These qualities will turn the edge of conver- 
sion oftener than conversion will turn their edge. A long 
course of hardships, pain, defeats, and punishments is 
requisite, and even they may fail. A longer life than this 
is implied by indissoluble faults as well as by indestruc- 
tible virtues. 
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CHURCH-GOING as a pious act in itself has no hold on 
an increasing number of people. More and more people 
estimate its value to them by what they actually get. 
If it bores them, no amount of exhortation will gain their 
adherence. ‘he kind of worship they find, the music 
they hear, the preaching addressed to them, must meet 
the test of efficiency. Mere conventionality suits only 
merely conventional minds. Churches grow with the 
strength of personality in them. “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who shall prepare himself to the battle?”’ 
The child who answered a domestic economy question, 
“Then I take a cup of milk deluded with water,” hit the 
secret of many weak churches. 
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THE older political economists neglected the human 
factor in their reasonings. ‘They estimated conditions and 
progress with the man left out. ‘The sociologists and re- 
formers to-day sometimes fall into a similar error in their 
very emphasis on the human factor, for they would legis- 
late for human nature as if it were much the same every- 
where and under all conditions. A heaven on earth made 
by legislative and political construction might suit a certain 
average, but each individual man would somehow find 
himself left out. Averages really fit none of those from 
whom they are computed. We live in a human world, 
but what makes it such is the individual more than the 


mass. ‘If there were a thousand men in a row all just 
like you,”’ a child said to his father, ‘I could tell which 
was you.” “That wouldn’t be possible if they were all 


exactly like me,” replied the father. ‘Yes, it would,” 
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the child rejoined: ‘‘I should know you by that little 


twinkle in your eye.” 
st 


Mucu of the modern indifference to church services is 
nothing less than self-willed indifference to the higher good 
of self and community. Selfishness and enjoyment, 
when they push into the Sunday morning, leave scant 
room for even an hour’s devotion to better thoughts and 
finer will. Independence of custom and release from 
habit stiffen into a crass individualism which, if it in- 
vaded any other organized interest of the community, 
would carry with it an effective degree of public con- 
tempt. Liberty and courtesy have made the outlaw way 
too easy. People who are continually told that it doesn’t 
make any difference whether they attend church or not 
get finally to believe it. A wholesome candor as to the 
difference it manifestly does make might give over-liberal 
minds a turn toward fair play. 
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KINDNESS is not always a sufficient guarantee to ac- 
ceptableness. It is sometimes curiously irritating. Those 
who are puzzled when services and attentions do not meet 
with due appreciation had better take account of their 
quality. They may have a bit of meddlesomeness or 
interference in them, or they may go with a lack in 
obligation. Workers naturally fail to appreciate much 
done for their benefit when their pay is not up to the mark. 
They feel that they would rather be enabled to do many 
such things for themselves, like the minister who was 
offered a trip to Europe when his salary was in arrears. 
He said he preferred to have his salary. Alan Fairford 
wished his father would allow him a little more exercise 
of his free will, “were it but that I might feel the pleasure 
of doing what would please him of my own accord.” 
Social service that reduces the area of free will is of doubt- 


ful benefit. 
Jt 


Tue following directions to elevated road conductors 
would do excellent service among all kinds of public 
speakers. They might profitably be posted in pulpits 
where the preacher could not fail to notice them: ‘‘Speak 
to some one. Speak to the one farthest away. Speak 
kindly and politely. Breathe before speaking. Relax and 
open mouth and throat before speaking. Keep lungs 
and throat as open as possible when speaking, and centre 
all extra effort in the middle of the body and not in the 
throat. Keep muscles of face, the jaw, and throat relaxed. 
Speak with decision from the front or tip of the tongue. 
Be sure and give all syllables in a word distinctly and 
accent correctly. Use the rising inflection. Don’t make 
announcements explosively, putting all the force on the 
first part and none on the last. Give a word fulness of 
tone, keeping lungs full of air. Find the natural key to 
your voice, and speak freely; and in noise increase the breath 
and roundness of tone; do not allow tone to become hard. 
Study yourself how you can speak more easily and pleas- 
antly, and always face the person spoken to.” 
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PARENTITIS is a disease name not found in books. 
The thing it describes is in every family where a parent 
and grown-up children live together. It comes from the 
survival of the parental instinct long after there is any 
use for it, and from the inflammation caused by its unwel- 
come exercise. Children get weaned from their parents. 
It is advisable for their fathers and mothers to get weaned 
from them. ‘The incessant and ubiquitous watchfulness 
over a generation old enough to take care of itself is 
unwise, ineffective, and harmful. It pulls up roots that 
must be let alone, if they are to take root. It strains 
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the will to obey the fifth commandment to the breaking- 
point. It forces deception or concealment on any self- 
respecting youth. It is sure to end in sorrow and bitter- 
ness. Every parent ought to be able to alter the words 
of the apostle, and say of his children, When they were 
children, I thought of them as children; but, when they be- 
came men and women, I put away childish thoughts. 
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Ir is ungracious to question the motives of those who 
enter into religious and social service; but it is advisable, 
nevertheless, to bear in mind the frequent fact that some- 
times those motives will not bear questioning. Many 
complaints of coldness and inhospitality proceed from 
persons whose climbing ambition failed of social success, 
and the warm interest in people of lower social level 
is not seldom due to a deeper interest in gaining acquaint- 
ance with people of higher level. One is reminded of the 
boy whose yard joined that of an orphan asylum, and who 
was reproached by his mother for having eaten an ex- 
traordinarily large number of apples, ‘‘Mother, I must: 
the orphans want the cores.” > 


The Conference at Buffalo. 


Few of our young people know what an efficient agent 
the National Conference, now known as the General 
Conference, has been in the conservation of our Unitarian 
resources, and in giving us a respectable standing among 
the religious bodies of America. 

In 1864 the Unitarian Association had little influence 
and less money. Most of our present district, State, and 
county conferences had not come into existence. Owing to 
the personal influence and genius of a few great preachers, 
we had a score of strong churches in our Northern cities; 
but among them there was little fellowship excepting such 
as grew out of personal friendship and no well-planned 
co-operation. 

In that year a meeting was called in the Hollis Street 
Church in Boston to devise some means of working more 
efficiently together, but differences of opinion were so 
pronounced that the meeting adjourned sine die with 
nothing done. ‘Then a few men, including Bellows and 
Hale, went to work in their own way, and in April, 1865, 
called a meeting in New York, which without delay re- 
solved itself into the National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches. This meeting was nota- 
ble for the presence and co-operation of such men as 
William Cullen Bryant, George William Curtis, and many 
other eminent and efficient laymen. John A. Andrew 
was elected president, and Edward Everett Hale, secre- 
tary. After this biennial meetings were held in Syracuse, 
New York, and Boston, with an attendance ranging from 
350 to 700. 

The immediate effect of the new movement was electric 
and inspiring. Soon after the first meeting $100,000 was 
raised for the Unitarian Association, which was put upon 
its feet and started on a new career of missionary activity; 
$30,000 were raised to endow the Theological School at 
Meadville; local conferences were formed in all parts of 
the country, all in the first years reporting to the National 
Conference; people’s clubs, Holly Tree Inns, and boys’ 
fraternities were formed in several cities; and a general 
wave of active interest swept through the churches. 
Laymen of the first ability attended the national and 
local conferences, and it seemed as if the kingdom of 
Heaven was at hand. As time passed, out of the general 
activities of the National Conference there came the 
societies of women, young people, and laymen which are 
doing their good work to-day, 

After half a dozen meetings of the Conference had been 
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held there came from Charles Lowe, then secretary of the 
Unitarian Association, the happy suggestion that Saratoga 
Springs, with its great hotels and varied attractions, was 
just the place for a meeting of the Unitarian brotherhood. 
With doubtful minds the Council considered the plan 
and voted to try it once. The secretary was authorized 
to make what terms he could. ‘The United States Hotel 
was just building, and the proprietors agreed to keep 
open for us a week in September if we would guarantee an 
attendance of 500. ‘This was voted, and then, with many 
predictions of failure, plans for the first meeting were 
made. All doubts vanished when the first train from 
New England rolled into Saratoga with two engines and 
thirteen cars, filled with happy Unitarians. ‘The United 
States Hotel was filled to the roof, and two thousand 
men and women of our faith looked into each other’s 
faces and were glad. Such an assemblage had never been 
possible before since the world began. 

That early experience it will never be possible to repeat 
because the times have changed. Other denominations 
soon followed our example, and conventions of many 
kinds were held at Saratoga. One set of meetings made 
direct inroads upon our forces. Many eminent and 
efficient laymen came to our meetings at Saratoga, and 
even Ralph Waldo Emerson was one year seen among 
them; but, soon after our experiment was made, conven- 
tions of business and professional laymen began to be 
called to the place, and, naturally, lawyers and others who 
were about to attend a meeting of their own would not be 
likely to come in the same season for a religious gather- 
ing. After we were driven out of our favorite meeting- 
place and began to seek other cities, the attendance fell 
off more than half. The first glow of enthusiasm and 
success faded, and we have now as a Conference to be 
content to struggle to hold our place among the manifold 
and tumultuous activities of this age of electric energy. 

The next meeting will be held next month in Buffalo, 
and cannot be made a success unless our ministers and 
churches awake to their opportunity and their duty. 
As an experiment we have held one meeting in Chicago, 
which is far west of our centre of gravity. It was small 
in numbers, but good, helpful, and worth while. The 
meeting in Buffalo ought to be larger, better, and more 
decisive as to the future of the Conference. Why should 
we care whether it succeeds or fails? Because it has had 
a great and noble history. It has had a splendid array of 
presidents who have compelled the respect of a gainsaying 
world. It is the only body that admits the representation 
of all Unitarian churches, conferences, and benevolent 
organizations, and “Other Christian Churches’”’ without 
conditions. It has given over to the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation the executive functions that it once planned to 
undertake, and now concerns itself only with the great 
questions that are arising out of the manifold moral and 
intellectual pursuits of this fruitful age. The Ministers’ 
Institute was planned and organized by the Council 
over thirty years ago, to deal with subjects more strictly 
academic. ‘The Conference reserved to itself the con- 
sideration of the topics which concern our temporal sal- 
vation and efficiency as organs of the Infinite energy of 
the Holy Spirit. Moreover, it was in the National Con- 
ference that the divisions which for a long time distracted 
our attention from the main track of duty and opportu- 
nity have been put aside and forgotten. ‘his great ser- 
vice was rendered by the National Conference and could 
have been proffered by no other body. 

If we make the coming meeting at Buffalo a great suc- 
cess, we shall go forward to new duties and new opportuni- 
ties outside of Boston and New England. If we falter 
and fail at Buffalo, we shall miss the tide that leads on to 
fame and fortune. G. B. 
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The Art of Seeing. 


Of the majority of people it may be said, in regard to 
many things that appeal to their senses, that “having 
eyes they see not and having ears they hear not.” Cer- 
tain phenomena invite their attention, and they seem to 
see and hear that which they have been told they ought 
to see and hear. ‘This curious defect of intelligence runs 
through all the affairs of life, from the most pure physical 
to the highest spiritual experiences. 

A good example may be taken from travellers’ stories 
of things seen in Switzerland. Every year we are told 
that tourists have visited regions where in winter the 
storms are so furious that rocks are piled upon the roofs 
to keep them from flying away. Now it is the opinion 
of the writer that they saw nothing of the kind. It is 
well to speak modestly and with some reserve concerning 
this matter because such eminent authorities as the 
National Geographic Magazine and an accomplished en- 
gineer like J. Hopkinson Smith have recently published 
statements in which the popular explanation is accepted. 
A little careful observation and reflection may perhaps 
suggest another and a better explanation. In pictures 
of Swiss scenery it will be seen that some buildings have 
shingles or tiles for roof coverings while others are covered 
with shooks two or three feet long. These latter roofs 
are weighted with stones, not to resist storms, but to 
save nails or spikes and labor. Many of these buildings 
are temporary structures in the high Alps, used only in 
summer, and shifted with the changing need of the herds- 
men. ‘Che peasant with his axe and the stones that lie 
near at hand can construct his roof in a few hours with- 
out the aid of the hardware merchant, but his roof is no 
stronger than the well-tiled roof of his richer neighbor. 

Has too much space been given to this illustration? 
Not if it brings into view a well-nigh universal habit of 
seeing things not as they are, but as they are supposed to 
be. Commonly this habit works no mischief, because it 
may make no difference whether one sees a real landscape 
or a mirage that looks like one. But, if the mirage leads 
one astray and entices him to wander in a desert when 
he is looking for green pastures and still waters, the result 
may be tragical. 

There are many degrees of the defect of sight which 
is so common. Nobody sees everything that is visible, 
and many see almost nothing, except the few things that 
are related to their daily tasks and pleasures. An artist 
at a woodland festivity taunted his hearers in an after- 
dinner speech with their lack of appreciation of the beau- 
tiful things in the landscape, to which he said they had 
turned their backs, like the barbarians that they were. 
Some of the most evident facts of aérial perspective and 
the behavior of rain clouds and the sun were wrongly 
seen and wrongly painted by all artists until Turner and 
Ruskin saw things as they were, and so drew or described 
them that after them even a schoolgirl could point out 
the errors of the blind artists of the olden time. When 
a would-be purchaser said to Whistler of one of his paint- 
ings, ‘“I never saw a landscape that looked like that,’’ 
Whistler retorted, ‘‘Don’t you wish you could?”’ 

A jeweller wanted a few score of that seldom-seen plant, 
the four-leaved clover, to put into charms. Advertising 
his need, he was soon overwhelmed by the abundant sup- 
ply. It being made worth their while to find them, boys 
and girls seemed to come upon them everywhere. If there 
were ‘‘any money in it,’’ gorgeous and beautiful effects 
would be discovered in sunrises and sunsets, and in a 
hundred other phenomena now by the majority un- 
noticed. As it is, even the novelists and poets do not 
always know where the new moon first appears or whether 
it is seen in the morning or the evening. 
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A similar defect in sight and hearing is to be found in 
every department of thought and action. ‘There are in- 
telligent and ‘‘ well-educated men,” who go to church every 
Sunday, who will say that the Ten Commandments 
were given in the Sermon on the Mount: there are men 
who profess to be expert investigators and students, for 
instance, of the law of evolution, who would not recognize 
the most pronounced illustration of that law if they met it 
in the street. Most men do not yet take in the fact that 
it is the constant pull of the earth that makes them so 
tired when they walk. Jesus took a little child and set 
him in the midst of his disciples, and told them that this 
child with his relationships was a perfect illustration of 
the divine government; but not one creed-maker and not 
one theologian in a thousand has ever seen that wonderful 
fact for himself. The writer has been assured by credible 
witnesses that they heard a minister say to his Sunday- 
school that they who were baptized were “‘Christ’s chil- 
dren’’ and they whom were not were “the Devil’s pigs.” 

Jugglers, mind-readers, mediums, fortune-tellers, and 
the whole tribe of healers and miracle workers succeed 
by noting and taking advantage of the phenomena of 
every-day life which escape the notice of the multitude. 
It is only of late that philosophers have begun to base 
their metaphysics upon facts observed while studying 
men, women, and children: even theologians have begun 
to observe human beings in order to get an idea of what 
the human nature they deal with really is. When a 
certain scientific man, now famous, began to study with 
Agassiz, he was given a fish taken out of a jar, and told 
to report what he saw in it. ‘The first day he reported, 
and Agassiz said, ““Yes, you have seen something, but 
not much’’; and so it went on for a week, Agassiz saying, 
“You don’t see the most evident thing that is right before 
your eyes.”’ One day the student said, “It is alike on 
both sides,’’ and the teacher’s comment was, “That is 
right, and now you have the basis of classification.” 
That is the kind of training we all need, sociologists, 
theologians, reformers, captains of industry, proletarians, 
and all the rest of us; and, just in proportion to our seeing 
things as they are, we begin to come together and choose 
the things that make for peace and progress. 


Mrs. Frances A. Hackley. 


Frances A. Hackley, who died at the Hackley School 
at Tarrytown on the morning of September 4 in her 
ninety-third year, was one of the wisest and most liberal 
benefactors that the Unitarian cause in America has 
known. For nearly twenty years her chief occupation 
and enjoyment has been in the judicious use of an ample 
income in the support of educational and religious insti- 
tutions. 

Frances Raymond was born in Bethea, Pa., in 1820, 
and her early associations were with the coal regions 
in Pennsylvania, centring about Scranton. In these coal 
lands was the foundation of the fortune which she later 
used so beneficently. She was married, at seventeen 
years of age, to a successful young merchant of Scranton, 
Caleb B. Hackley. They had only one child, Frances 
Hackley, a little girl who died in her sixth year. After 
the coal lands developed their riches, Mr. and Mrs. Hack- 
ley lived for the most pait in New York, with long periods 
of sojourn in Europe. Some thirty years ago they bought 
a country place at Tarrytown, and built a handsome and 
commodious house which they were accustomed to occupy 
for perhaps half of the year. It was there that Mr. 
Hackley died at the age of eighty. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Hackley had always been interested 
in educational matters, and both had early been enlisted 
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in the anti-slavery cause. Mrs. Hackley had been bred 
in the Episcopal church; but, when she moved to New 
York, she found herself in sympathy with the teachings 
of Rev. O. B: Frothingham, and she and Mr. Hackley 
attended the meetings of his independent society. When 
that was given up, they associated themselves with the 
Church of the Messiah. 

It was after the death of Mr. Hackley that Mrs. Hack- 
ley began the series of generous gifts which have made 
her last years so happy and productive. Her earliest 
interests were in the cause of negro education. She 
made several journeys in the South, visiting schools, and 
left handsome remembrances at places like Hampton, 
Tuskegee, and Kowaliga. Shé was much interested in 
the school at Manassas, Va., and one of the buildings 
there bears her name. se 


It was during the ministry of Dr. Savage, at the Church - 


of the Messiah, that she first became vitally interested 
in Unitarian concerns. She was for a number of years a 
most liberal giver to all the philanthropic work of the 
church and the largest single contributor to the work 
of the American Unitarian Association. At one time 
she founded and maintained seven kindergartens, some 
of them in New York and others in the Pennsylvania 
coalregions. One of these, in connection with the Warren 
Goddard House in New York, is endowed as a memorial 
to the little daughter who died so many years ago. Six- 
teen years ago she decided that the big country house at 
Tarrytown was too large for her uses, and, in consultation 
with Dr. Savage and the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, she determined to devote the building 
to the purpose of a boys’ school. She therefore gave 
the building to the Association, together with money 
for the inaugurating of the school, and thus was begun 
the inslitution which was Mrs. Hackley’s chief interest 
and delight during her old age. The school quickly 
developed and outgrew the facilities of the house at 
Tarrytown; and Mrs. Hackley, with the co-operation of 
other generous friends, built the present noble group of 
buildings for the Hackley School. This school is her 
chief memorial. lt was there that she made her home, 
and the teachers and boys found in her a keenly interested 
and generous friend. 

Meanwhile, she had not permitted other interests to 
languish. She founded the Caleb B. Hackley Professor- 
ship at Meadville and gave it its endowment. She built 
in Scranton, in memory of her father, a church for the 
Universalist society. Through Dr. Savage she gave large 
sums of money for the establishment of Unitarian churches 
in different parts of the country. Her gifts were- the 
origin of the Church Investment Fund, carried on the 
books of the American Unitarian Association. Many 
of the properties there listed were purchased by the 
Association with Mrs. Hackley’s contributions. Her 
interest in all these enterprises was personal and unflag- 
ging. She made careful inquiry and gave as cautiously 
as she did generously. She was a woman of emphatic 
convictions and plain speech. She held her opinions 
firmly and spoke them plainly. She was exceedingly 
democratic in all her instincts, and knew no distinction 
of rich or poor or high or low. ‘Those who served her 
became her devoted friends and companions. 

Her will is a characteristic document. She remem- 
bered her many relatives and friends with personal gifts. 
She provided for the continuance of her contributions 
to Manassas, Calhoun, Fort Valley, and Kowaliga. She 
gave endowments of $50,000 each to the Church of the 
Messiah in New York and to the Raymond Memorial 
Church in Scranton. The entire and ample residue is 
given to trustees for the use of the Hackley School. 

Hers was an abundant life. Her liberality will bless 
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She fed the supreme saticiaction Artes an apparently futile attempt to resume mego- 
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Few persons are so careful in their use of English as to 
avoid making a check for $1.00 read one dollars. 


The Christian Register has more than once commented 
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since Sentimental Tommy admired it on Grizel’s lips. 
In the late magazine it is more popular than ever. 


The work that does most of the world’s good is anony- 
mous. It is always astonishing to learn how unknown 
are most of the people who are doing the important things. 
They love their work more than their name. 


Some men are tied to the things they disapprove 
by the unbalanced pressure of their disapproval. They 
are tyrannized by their antipathies, and the small vices 
they detest probably harm them more than their votaries. 


The Pilot is earnest in reminding its readers of “the 
danger of perversion’’ that faces Catholic children in the 
public schools. ‘‘ Where there is a parochial school, there 
is no excuse for sending children to the public schools,” 
is its authoritative word. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Imagery. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


We wonder at the ignorance of those who in early 
times worshipped the veritable image of the god or 
goddess; but is there not, in our own enlightened time, 
something akin to this worship of an image when we ad- 
here persistently to a single imagery for Deity? Are we 
not thus adoring the word itself rather than the Reality? 
The word - “brother,” ‘‘sister,’”’ “son,” “daughter,” 
““mother,’’ may each be in some aspects a symbol of the 
love of God, yet many would be startled if the one sym- 
bol, “Father,’’ which Jesus used, were not always em- 
ployed. An article in a recent number of the Regsster, en- 
titled “‘He is Beautiful,” strangely affirms that we have 
not the same reverent thrill over the beauty of the rose if 
we say, ‘It is beautiful’; but, if we say “‘heis beautiful” 
our sense of worshipful appreciation is at once aroused. 
Would the writer have the same sense of adoration if he 
said of the rose, ‘‘She is beautiful’? I cannot under- 
stand why, if we affirm of the rose, “It is beautiful” there 
may not be aroused the same reverence for the Eternal 
behind the lovely phenomenon. Are we not worshipping 
symbols and images rather than the reality when we 
insist upon a single pronoun and a single human relation 
to express the thought of God? That the image has often 
led to material representation we have abundant evi- 
dence. Once the symbolism was genuine; but what shall 
we say of the example in a wall painting by Sargent in 
one of the halls of the Boston Public Library, three mas- 
sive male figures (without even the beauty of the Michel 
Angelo epoch), representing the three ‘‘persons” of the 
Trinity? When the symbol for God or the holy spirit 
takes material form in picture or statue, we see more 
clearly the crude inadequacy of it. 

It would seem that the time has come when in this new 
day of the larger thought of God we should endeavor to 
enlarge our symbolic vocabulary, using all the human 
family relations and all the little pronouns to express the 
revelations of God. Mr. Sullivan, in his inspiring address 
of Anniversary Week at Ford Hall, warned us that min- 
isters are making a shibboleth of the word ‘‘Father” in 
devotion. We have, of course, no words which fitly image 
the Supreme Reality: we are merely groping after terms 
of strength and endearment. 

The protest, however, is growing more and more in- 
sistent against the exclusive use of an image drawn from 
a single human relation to symbolize the love and beauty 
and power everywhere revealed to us. 

Marion MurpDOcH. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Christianity and Christianity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The orthodox Christians, who look upon the Church 
as the only dispenser of salvation, the ground and pillar 
of the truth, the divinely ordained guardian of the “Faith 
once delivered to the Saints,’’ will have good cause to be 
shocked by the recent utterances of a Presbyterian min- 
ister. In his novel ‘‘The Rivals,” recently published 
in London (Arthur H. Stockwell), Rev. Amos I. Dushaw 
not only denies the historical claim of the Church to be 
the only depository of the teachings of Christ, but main- 
tains that the Church is anything but Christian. ‘The 
Church may claim to be the body of Christ, but “Jesus 
is not the one who is honored in these churches,” says 
the hero of the book, who is easily recognized as the 
mouthpiece of the author. “The religion of Christ was 
killed by the Christian Church.’ ‘The essence of the 
religion of the Man of Galilee is love: “not one of the 
existing religious organizations is based on love; each 
sect is after property.”” “Jesus was a Christian by deed, 
but those who claim to follow him are Christians by 
creed.” “But there is no religion of Jesus except as 
it is practised by individuals.” Some members of the 
Church may have worshipped him; but “very few have 
followed him.’ On the other hand, “Jesus has quite a 
few followers, who are not in the Christian Church.” 
These are the true Christians, for ‘there is no religion 
of Jesus except as itis practised by individuals.” The 
Religion of Christ is not to be identified with a Church or 
a creed. It is an invisible organization’ and knows of 
no articles of belief. As to the Church, ‘‘has there ever 
been a more cruel institution than the Church?” And 
the priests? How can a priest dare to consider him- 
self the disciple of Christ? ‘‘The priest crucified 
Jesus nineteen hundred years ago, and has been crucify- 
ing him ever since.’”’ The Bible ‘“‘spells death to priest- 
craft.” That is why ‘the Church has kept the Bible 
from the people for centuries.” There can be no religion 
where there is priestcraft. Hence ‘down with priest- 
craft’’! 

One wonders what the heresy hunters will do to this 
author. J. M. RupwIn. 

LA FAvETrTEe, IND. 


College Students. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


As the season returns at which a host of young men 
and women are leaving home for college, may I again 
call the attention of our ministers to the opportunity 
which the occasion offers? There are Unitarian churches 
in many college towns, the ministers of which are eager 
to be of service to students, especially to those from 
liberal households. ‘Too often our boys and girls enter 
college without any notice of their presence being sent 
to the college town minister, and it may be months before 
he finds them. 

It is greatly to be desired that Unitarian parents and 
ministers should see that each student departing for 
college carries a card of introduction to the college town 
minister, or is preceded by a letter informing that min- 
ister of the new-comer’s name and intended address. 
It would be a most brotherly act of helpfulness to our 
college town churches if every minister in the denomina- 
tion should this week make a list of all the boys and girls 
in his church who are going away to an educational in- 
stitution, and should write at once the few necessary 
letters of introduction. Indeed, this ought to be the 
most obvious of routine parish duties. On behalf of 
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our college town churches, as well as of our young men 
and women, may I not ask the prompt co-operation of 
the brethren in this matter? 

I should like also to remind the young men and women 
_ of our churches who may be coming to Boston to study, 
that the Boston churches are glad to welcome them; 
that the Young People’s Religious Union is making an 
especial effort to get into touch with our young people 
coming to Boston from a distance; and that King’s 
Chapel has this fall employed a graduate of Smith Col- 
lege, Miss Ruth Lawrence, with especial’ view to her 
being of service to young women coming to the city. 
Young people coming from a distance to Boston are in- 
vited to send their names and addresses to Miss Torr, 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street; or young women to whom Miss Lawrence 
can be of any assistance may address her at the King’s 
Chapel House, 102 Chestnut Street. 

HENRY WILDER Foote. 
Boston. 


Mrs. Sarah Josepha Buelf Hale. 
1790-1879. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


Ninety miles north-west of Boston is the New Hamp- 
shire town of Newport, first settled about the year 1761, 
and in these later days a locality much resorted to by 
lovers of the rural picturesque. Rounded hills dot the 
landscape, and the Connecticut River winds through the 
fertile meadows near at hand. As the shire town of 
Sullivan County it is distinguished from its neighbors 
politically, and, without instituting invidious comparisons, 
it may still be said that the level of intelligence within its 
borders is several degrees above the average, if the testi- 
mony of the town historian may be trusted. Not a few 
of the dwellers in Newport have achieved a somewhat 
more than local reputation, according to his veracious 
pages. ‘The same may be asserted with respect to county 
seats in general. The successive sessions of the courts 
tend naturally to bring to the county seat legal lights of 
greater or less brilliancy, and in the shadow of the temple 
of justice the homes of professional personages and other 
men of weight ina community are very frequently 
clustered. 

One of the original proprietors of Newport was a cer- 
tain David Buell of Killingsworth, Conn., whose son 
Gordon, having married a Miss Martha Whittlesey, re- 
moved with her, at about the close of the War of the 
Revolution, to the four-hundred-acre farm in Newport, 
which belonged to his father. The children of Gordon and 
Martha were Charles Whittlesey, Horatio, Sarah Josepha, 
and a younger daughter, Sarah being considerably the 
junior of her two brothers. ‘To her brother Horatio she 
owed her knowledge of higher mathematics, Latin, and 
other subjects; and it was for him that in later years she 
named her oldest son, the subsequently famous philolo- 
gist, Horatio Hale. 

Sarah Josepha Buell was born in Newport, Oct. 24, 1788; 
and her fondness for literary pursuits, which developed 
itself very early in her career, the grateful daughter al- 
ways attributed to the influence of her mother, whose 
taste for literature appears to have been somewhat 
marked. 

_ There were not many books to be found on the shelves 
of the Newport farmhouse. First among them, as in so 
many quiet homes in town and country at that period, 
were the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress, and after these 
came Milton, Addison, Johnson, Cowper, Burns, and a 
portion of Shakespeare: Shakespeare entire did not reach 
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her till she was about fifteen. Perhaps, after all, her ed- 
ucation was not so small in amount as some of us might 
consider it to-day. A range of reading that included 
such authors as those just named cannot in fairness be 
termed scanty. 

Now and then a novel came in her way, the first one 
being “The Mysteries of Udolpho,” which she read with 
the deepest interest when she was still a young girl, prob- 
ably not long after the time of its publication in 1794. 
Such a romance could hardly fail to make a strong im- 
pression upon young minds, and even now Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s narrative can send a chill down the spine of the 
lover of romance. 

Of her childhood not much is recorded beyond what 
is herein mentioned, and we may assume it to have been 
much like that of any thoughtful child in a New England 
farmhouse, save for the fact that her love of reading gave 
her insight into a world outside the Newport village in 
which she grew to womanhood. 

In 1811 David Hale, a young man of twenty-eight, 
who had spent some time in the study of law, removed 
from Alstead, N.H., to Newport, where he opened a law 
office and practised his profession until his death in 1822. 
Precisely when the reader of Milton and Addison first 
met the young lawyer from Alstead is nowhere stated. 
Very possibly their mutual love of literature drew them 
together; and, in any case, persons of such marked in- 
dividuality could not long remain unknown to each other 
in a small community of farming and village folk. 

In October, 1813, Miss Buell and young Lawyer Hale 
were married, and for several years it was their home 
custom to study in each other’s company every evening 
from eight to ten. But their high companionship of 
books was not destined to long endurance, for, as we have 
already seen, the much-loved husband died at the end of 
nine years, leaving his widow with five children, the 
eldest of them but eight years old. 

It was Mrs. Hale’s earnest desire to educate her little 
flock in the manner their father would have wished; and, 
with the generous aid of the Free Masons, Mr. Hale 
having been an active member of that body, she was 
enabled to devote her attention to literary pursuits. 
Prominent factors in securing her subsequent success, 
no doubt, were her habits of reading and study in the 
years immediately preceding her marriage, and her 
systematic regular study under the direction of her hus- 
band afterward. The mother of five children and the 
mistress of the household must necessarily be subjected to 
many interruptions; but Mrs. Hale throughout her ex- 
ceedingly prolonged literary career seems to have risen 
above the bondage of circumstance, and both before and 
after her husband’s death could always find time for 
study or the carrying out of her literary plans. 

Mrs. Hale was already pleasantly known to a limited 
circle through the publication from time to time of bits 
of verse, when in 1823 her earliest literary venture in book 
form appeared,—“The Genius of Oblivion, and Other 
Poems, by a Lady of New Hampshire.’ Oblivion has 
long since overtaken the unpretentious verses thus mod- 
estly put forward, and very possibly a similar fate might 
befall any collection of American verse so entitled. Like 
much other poetry of the early nineteenth century Mrs. 
Hale’s lines, while not unpleasing to indulgent ears, were 
rather lacking in force. Still their author secured an 
audience, and, as the expenses of printing the volume were 
generously assumed by the Free Masons, Mrs. Hale was 
thus secured from pecuniary loss, a circumstance which 
many a budding bard who has subsequently ventured 
into print between the covers of a book would be glad 
to see repeated in the case of his own verses. 

The first fifty pages of the book are occupied by the 
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title poem, a tale in verse in two cantos. It is mainly 
composed of eight-syllabled iambic lines, but it contains 
several songs, and a stanza from one of them may be cited 
as a fair example of the rest,— 


“Then fly, fly, with Cora! 
Though trackless thy path, 
The surges are kinder 
Than kings in their wrath; 
Though rude rock the billow, 
Its breakers will be 
Of safety the pillow 
For Cora and thee.”’ 


It may be well, also, to quote a few lines from the de- 
scription of oblivion in the second canto:— 


“Creation’s heir—earth’s potentate— 
Sole keeper of recorded fate, 
Oblivion’s shadowy Genius sate! 
He breathed sepulchral damps, bis hand 
Stretched forth his all-subduing wand! 
Rayless his eye—its sunken orb 
Did nought reflect, but all absorb— 
All bright things caught, nor yet was bright, 
As blackness gains no hue from light! 


Of crumbled thrones was piled his seat; 
Crowns, sceptres, ’scutcheons ’neath his feet 
Lay trodden with the vilest things; , 

Oblivion sanctifies not kings.” 


The miscellaneous poems which fill the second half of 
the book furnish rather more lively reading than ‘The 
Genius of Oblivion.”” Among them may be named as 
most worthy of perusal “The Rainy Day,” which opens 
with this quotation,— 


“When a robe of pure purple is thrown o’er Aurora, 
A rose tissued vesture, or mantle of gold, 
And her smiles are soft sunbeams that promise Sol’s glory 
What heart but will hail her, what eye but behold!’’— 


and “‘What’s Life?’’ with its three dignified stanzas. 
American poetry, such as we find in Mrs. Hale’s earliest 
volume, easily passed muster when first published, and 
for a couple of decades longer, for home-brewed ale was 
long preferred by the unexacting; but the standard of 
taste rose presently, and with it rose also the merit of 
performance. As Mrs. Hale continued to write, the gap 
between her early and later achievements in verse widened 
materially, as may be seen where comparisons are insti- 
tuted. It would be manifestly unfair to judge of Mrs. 
Hale’s work by her first tentative efforts, and these ex- 
tracts have been made in order to show from what modest 
beginnings came the literary fame of one of the most 
eminent American women of the nineteenth century. 
But Mrs. Hale’s actual literary career began with the 
publication, in 1827, of her novel entitled “‘ Northwood; 
or, Life North and South,” written, as she assures us, with 
her baby in her arms, her youngest child, “whose eyes 
did not open on the world till his father’s were closed in 
death.’’ It was published in Boston, where she was per- 
sonally unknown to any one; and within a month she re- 
ceived many congratulatory letters, and, what was more 
to the purpose, one from a publishing firm in Boston, pro- 
posing to establish a magazine for ladies, and offering 
her the editorship thereof if she would remove to Boston,— 
an offer which, it is needless to add, was promptly accepted. 
The new periodical, entitled The Boston Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, was the earliest American magazine devoted to 
women exclusively, and its first number was issued in 
May, 1828. Mrs. Hale’s editorship began with that 
number and continued after the Boston periodical was, 
in 1837, merged in a Philadelphia magazine long famous 
as Godey’s Lady’s Book. Mrs. Hale remained in Boston 
while her sons were at Harvard College, but in 1841 re- 
moved to Philadelphia, which ever after remained her 
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home. In 1877 she retired from the charge of The Lady's 
Book, her editorial career covering nearly half a century. ~ 

The success which “Northwood” achieved was not 
entirely local in its character, for it was soon republished _ 
in London as ‘A New England Tale.” Nor did its popu- 
larity speedily wane, for in 1852 a second American edition 
was published in New York. Even yet ‘“‘ Northwood” 
may be found worth reading if due allowance be made 
for certain occasional crudities of style and the presence 
of turns of phrase peculiar to the period and now seldom 
employed. The contrast between the manners and 
customs of the North and those of the South is strongly 
emphasized, and the truthful picture of New England 
life and character ninety years ago is of real value at this 
lapse of time from a historic as well as from a literary 
point of view. ‘‘Northwood”’ was published when Abo- 
litionism was beginning to make itself heard; but Mrs. 
Hale, though thoroughly convinced of the curse of slavery, 
had small sympathy with the views of extremists. In the 
course of this tale she urges the slave-holder to remember 
his duty to his slaves, and in the closing chapter presses 
upon the attention of her readers a plan for gradual eman- 
cipation and subsequent colonization of Liberia by eman- 
cipated slaves. ‘Liberia,’ says Mrs. Hale, at the very 
end of her work,—‘‘ Liberia has solved the enigma of ages: 
the mission of America is to Christianize Africa.” 

That the negro problem could be solved through the 
carrying out of a scheme of colonization was the dream 
of many good men and women for many years. How 
purely a dream it eventually proved later events have 
told us. 

Mrs. Hale’s next work, entitled ‘‘Sketches of American 
Character,” appeared in 1829, and consisted of a dozen 
short ‘‘moral tales,’’ as they might be termed, which orig- 
inally appeared in The Ladies’ Magazine. ‘They bear some 
evidence of hasty composition, but are not without in- 
terest, and serve, like ‘‘Northwood,”’ to convey a fair im- 
pression of New England habits of thought. ‘The volume 
passed into a second edition in 1847, which the author 
dedicated to ‘‘The Readers of The Lady's Book.” 

By the opening of the year 1830 Mrs. Hale may be said 
to have been well launched upon the sea of authorship, 
for, in addition to her editorial labors on The Boston 
Ladies’ Magazine, she then had three published volumes 
to her credit, as we have seen. ‘The list continued to 
expand for more than four decades afterward, many of 
her subsequent volumes being original in character while 
others were compilations of greater or less importance. 

Among the former may be named “The Way to Live 
Well, and to Be Well While We Live’’; “Three Hours, 
or, The Vigil of Love and Other Poems’’; ‘‘Grosvenor: 
A Tragedy,” published in 1838; ‘‘Harry Guy: A Story 
of the Sea in Verse’; “The Judge: A Drama”; ‘“‘Man- 
ners; or, Happy Homes and Good Society All the Year 
Round,” reprinted in 1866 from The Home Weekly, issued 
by the well-known Philadelphia publisher, George W. 
Childs; and ‘‘Love; or, Woman’s Destiny,” in 1870. 

All these books have long since been relegated to un- 
visited shelves; their ephemeral character admitting of 
no other destiny. Very different from any of them was 
“The New England Receipt Book,” which, printed in 
1853, survived longer; but even that is unknown to the 
present generation, and the same is true of ‘Keeping 
House and Homekeeping”’ (1845), as also of a few other 
original works which we have not named. 

In addition to the long list of her original works Mrs. 
Hale was the industrious compiler of miscellaneous 
volumes which had their day and served a useful term, 
and among these are included ‘‘The Ladies’ Wreath,” 
a collection of poems by women which first appeared in 
1837 and passed to a second edition in 1839; ‘“A Complete 
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Dictionary of Poetical Quotations,” “Receipts for the 
Million,”’ and ‘‘The Poet’s Offering.” 

Beside the performance of regular recurring duties 
connected with her position as editor of The Lady’s 
Book for so many years, Mrs. Hale edited the Letters 
of Madame Sévigné and Lady Montagu, and Elizabeth 
Joceline’s “‘Mother’s Legacie to Her Unborne Childe.” 

But the tale of her activities does not end even here, for 
her greatest work is yet unmentioned,—“The Woman’s 
Record,” a volume of more than nine hundred pages, con- 
taining over twenty-five hundred biographical sketches 
of distinguished women, from earliest times to the year 
1868. A work of such dimensions must necessarily con- 
tain much that is commonplace, but the book has perma- 
nent value, nevertheless, and may still be appealed to 
for biographical data not easily found elsewhere; and, 
when we consider the vast amount of labor which its 
preparation involved, Mrs. Hale’s magnum opus may well 
be styled monumental. 

Mrs. Hale was one of the founders of the Seamen’s 
Aid Society, and its first president; and, after twenty 
years urging upon public attention her plan of a national 
thanksgiving, she had the felicity of living to witness her 
cherished desire fulfilled. President Lincoln was greatly 
impressed by Mrs. Hale’s appeal; and, accordingly, ap- 
pointed a day in November, 1863, as a national Thanks- 
giving Day. The proclamation was then, of course, in- 
operative in the Confederate States; but President John- 
son subsequently fixed upon the last Thursday in Novem- 
ber, 1866, as the date for a national Thanksgiving, and the 


_ day has not since been changed. 


Month by month and year after year Mrs. Hale spoke 
through the medium of The Lady’s Book to the women of 
the republic, and no woman of her time exercised a more 
extended influence throughout America than did she. 
As time elapsed, her style of composition may have been 
felt to be slightly stilted, and her views on certain topics 
to have been those of an earlier generation; but she was 
never unmindful of her most exalted purpose,—the ele- 
vation of womankind. It is scarcely probable that, if 
living now, she would approve of either suffragists or 
suffragettes, for her ideals for womanhood varied from 
theirs, outwardly at least; but she set in motion forces 
that are still felt, and she well deserves the mingled praise 
and gratitude of later generations. 

We turn the faded pages of The Lady’s Book with 
amused curiosity now; but our mothers and grandmothers 
not only read them with interest and delight, but were 
greatly benefited by the long-continued monthly contact 
with a strong, cultivated mind like Mrs. Hale’s. Her 
life and her activities were prolonged much beyond the 
usual limit of humanity, and ninety years of noble woman- 
hood lay behind her when she died at her home in Phil- 
adelphia on the 30th of October, 1879. 


The Twin Brothers. 


BY MARY OTIS PORTER. 


There were once two young men who, although twin 
brothers, were unlike in every particular. The First, 
from his earliest youth, kept his gaze constantly bent 
toward the ground in contemplation of all the smallest 
creatures under the sun, while the Second scorned such 
small objects. His eyes were lifted ever upward to the 
skies, studying the clouds by day and the stars by night. 
This annoyed the First Brother. 

“Do stop looking into space for one moment,”’ he would 
exclaim impatiently, ‘‘and see the aphid I have here on 
this leaf. You never take the trouble even so much as 
to glance at my tiny friends.” 
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“T should say not,” was the hot reply. ‘‘I care nothing 
for such miserable little creatures, but I do wish you 
would occasionally look up at my clouds there.” 

“Piff!”’ cried the First. ‘They are too big! My aphids 
now ’— 

“Pouf!”’ replied the Second. 
I have no time for them.” 

Thus the two brothers spent their lives, the gaze of 
one bent ever downward, that of the other ever upward, 
till one day, when they had grown to be old men, they made 
the horrible discovery that their necks had become so 
stiff that they could not move them an inch. He who 
had always looked up could not look down, and he who 
had always looked down, try as he would, could not look 
up. Then they wept bitterly. 

“‘Alas!”’ cried the one. “Had I sometimes lifted my 
eyes from the little things, I might now be able to look 
upon the wonders of the heavens.”’ While the other ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Wretch that I am! Had I not kept my eyes 
forever turned toward the stars, I might now be able to 
observe some of the marvellous things at my feet.” 

So they both died, neither of them having learned more 
than one-half of the Lesson of Life. 


“They are too small! 


The Child Flower-makers. 


> 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS. 


How do we bear it, we whose little children 
Gather real flowers in the field and wildwood? 
How can we keep from tears that sting and blind us, 
Thinking of this bleak travesty of childhood? 


The fetid basement room unswept by breezes 
That cool our babies’ cheeks, where no sun enters; 
And, snatched from playtime, pallid, old-faced children 
Fashion with meagre hands the yellow centres 


And snowy petalled rims of velvet daisies! 
Oh, little wan child-workers, no one heeding 

‘The tears that drop upon the silken clovers! 
Oh, tiny fevered hands so sorely needing 


The touch of cool, moist stems—of fair things growing, 
The restfulness of wide, green meadow spaces! 

How do we bear it, we who see our children 
Wearing the joy of morning in their faces? 


Social Reform. 


BY REV. DANIEL ROY FREEMAN. 


The words “social reform’? may have more than a 
single meaning. Social reform, in the minds of some 
writers, seems to consist alone in the passage of just 
laws. If right legislation were upon all the statute- 
books, and every person were receiving his proportionate 
share of the products of industry, the need for social 
reform, in their opinion, would have passed. 

This is beyond doubt a vastly important use of the 
phrase. Probably every great fortune has some of its 
roots in a dung-heap of evil laws. The dark and crafty 
devices that have everywhere withstood the enactment . 
of conscience into statutes proclaims the need of the 
proposed or similar legislation. To make justice legal 
is the part of wise statesmanship, and wise statesmen are 
amongst the chief servants of mankind, but I object 
when it is implied that wise statesmanship is the whole 
of social reform. 

One who realizes the manifold life within himself, the 
thirst for knowledge, the budding tastes, the aspiring 
talents, the potential joys, the instinct for perfection, 
and knows what subtle and stubborn foes waylay the path 
of his progress, must be aware how complicated and tre- 
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mendous a thing is the reform of society. I believe we 
should think of social reform as that vast and complex 
process whereby mankind becomes inwardly and out- 
wardly civilized. Legislative advance is a part of this 
movement, but it registers and indicates the existence 
of reform at least as truly as it causes it. 

Social reform needs the ideals and the activities of the 
true teacher, the artist, the poet, the inventor, the scien- 
tist, the parent, the seer. They and their kind are the 
creators of those inner tastes and ideas which govern 
human actions and relationships. Lean and barren is 
the conception of social reform which will not ordain 
such as its priests. These are fundamentally guardians 
of reform. ‘The rich and pregnant phrase “social reform” 
is prostituted if it is held for the uses of legislators alone. 
This is an Olympic matter. It demands the help of all 
the gods. 

What brought men into bondage, and what holds them 
there? Who is to free them, and why? What has ac- 
complished this tyranny but unworthy human desires 
and standards? What alone will change conditions and 
seal the change by statutes? What, save altered human 
wishes? Approved laws exist now in some places. People 
passed them. They passed them because they had come 
to want them. Such laws have not been written in other 
places. They never will be enacted until a sufficient 
number of persons with adequate influence over men’s 
minds and votes bring them to pass. Laws must wait 
upon the growth of a public favoring disposition. 

If evil conditions result from thin statute-books, thin 
statute-books rise out of thin ideals. Responsibility 
must be placed upon the whole people for what the whole 
people allow or do. Napoleon well said that a strong 
tyrant was only another way of spelling a weak people. 
Unjust land laws continue not by the desire of the few, 
but of the many. Sweat-shops persist because of the 
sweat-shop workers who hope to become sweat-shop pro- 
prietors. Abolish sweat-shops by law while leaving men’s 
ambitions unchanged, and some other dreadful institution 
will supplant them. Legislation needs inner enlighten- 
ment to precede it, to accompany it, and to follow it. 

Booker ‘TI. Washington, in his book “‘The Man Far- 
thest Down,”’ clearly shows the ineffectiveness of legis- 
lation unsupported by inner development. He draws a 
parallel between the peasants of Hungary, who, when 
freed from serfdom, were allotted land and the Southern 
Negroes who, after slavery was abolished, were given the 
ballot. He says: ‘The peasants were given land without 
effort on their part, and soon lost it. ‘The masses of the 
Negroes were given the ballot without effort on their 
part, and they soon lost it. [he peasants are now grad- 
ually gaining the land through their own effort, and are 
keeping it. The masses of the Negroes are gradually 
gaining the ballot through their own effort, and they are 
likely to keep it when so gained.” We cannot ignore 
the profound need of men for inner discipline and culture 
as the preliminary and the guarantee of right laws. He 
who declares that ‘‘the people’”’ are now perfectly trust- 
worthy and capable in respect to their political and 
social obligations is either deceived or a flatterer. The 
doctrine is almost as pernicious as that formerly promul- 
gated by the sycophants of courts who declared that 
the king could do no wrong. What has occurred to 
“the people,’”’ that they have suddenly become infallible? 
To be sure, we may be trusted. We must be trusted, for 
we all comprise “the people,’ to build the social fabric 
of the future. The world of to-morrow will be what we 
make it. But how can one be over-confident? In the 
past we have made sad blunders and have gone very 
haltingly. A voice which cries from the house-tops 
should warn and counsel men rather than cajole them. 
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We live in earnest times. New forces are coming into 
unaccustomed hands. Leisure and political power are 
growing daily more wide-spread. It behooves every 
thinker and speaker to admonish men of the possible 
dangers of freedom rather than to humor them in the 
belief that they cannot use it amiss. The leader who 
shouts over the important should at least whisper con- 
cerning the paramount. 

BRAINTREE, Mass. 


A Summer Night. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


My soul has stolen from me, 
To pass the summer night 
Where falls through leafy branches 
The moon’s poetic light; 


With orioles and robins 
To nest where roses blow, 
Lulled with the chirp of crickets, 
And the brook’s sleepy flow; 


By smiling morn awakened, 
Her heartsome lays to hear, 

And revel in her beauty 
Without a care or fear. 


God and Man. 


BY..Ge do G, 


In Him we live and move and have our being. 

We hear much said in these days about the immanence 
of God in man and nature. Is not the complementary 
truth worth considering,—v7z., the immanence of man and 
nature in God? 

I am led to ask this question because of certain infer- 
ences from the commoner doctrine which seem to me 
illogical and illusory. For example, because of one in- 
dwelling Power in every living thing, it does not follow 
that every living thing is identical and commensurate 
with that Power. ‘This is the error of Christian Science; 
if I understand it. It makes God and man coterminous, 
so to speak, when, at most, we can only say that they 
are concentric. Thus it argues the nonentity of evil, 
pain, disease, because these things are incompatible with 
Deity, and God in us makes such blemish impossible. 
This and kindred errors of a more orthodox kind proceed 
from one fundamental assumption,—that the Real Pres- 
ence abolishes all other presences and that nothing is that 
is not God. Call this Pantheism, and you name it heresy, 
but under other names it carries no offence. A book or 
bible in whose inspired truth a Christian church believes 
is infallible because God is in it. Its words are his 
word, and no error or imperfection is compatible with 
his absolute wisdom. ‘Then God and the Bible are identi- 
fied, so far as express truth is concerned. Or God and an 
apostolic Church in which he dwells are declared one in 
wisdom and authority and in the Eucharist, one in fact. 
Or, in the doctrine of the incarnation, God in Christ is 
esteemed peculiarly and exclusively one Being, and we 
know how hardly that dogma consists with the local, 
limited historical Jesus of the Four Gospels. 

The trouble comes, I think, from our Hebrew faith 
that God is of purer eyes than to behold evil, which is 
surely true in the sense of beholding it with approval. 
But the coexistence of good and evil, God and the devil,— 
if you must personify evil,—is as patent as the existence 
of God himself. Fire and fuel are not more intimately 
blended than good and evil, and the consumption of the 
one by the other does not dispense with its existence. 
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So I feel moved, as I was saying, to ask for a new 
preaching of the immanence of man and nature in God, in 
the hope that some of the enormous claims put forth by 
the pantheistic, pseudo-scientific, tritheistic, Eucharistic 


monopolists of religion may be reduced to the dimensions- 


of obvious truth and fact. | 

Instead of cooping the Eternal in the confines of time 
and losing God by making him one with man or book or 
nature, why not recognize his transcendence above all, 
as well as his presence through all and in us all, and so 
come to a view of ourselves more consistent with our 
littleness and his immensity? Freeman Clarke’s hymn, in 
which he likens men in God to motes in summer air, 
used to be good theology in verse; and Bergson, as I 
remember, in his book on Immortality images men as 
ripples on the ocean of eternity, which, once set going, go 
on forever. 

It may be only another way of putting the same truth— 
viz., the interblending of finite and infinite, in the always 
proceeding creation—to speak of our immanence in God 
rather than his immanence in us, but some of the infer- 
ences from this great postulate of religion differ. 

SaLEM, Mass. 


A Visit to Gettysburg.* 


BY REV. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


On Saturday evening, July 4, we saw, in the New York 
Herald of the same day, the name of our nephew, an officer 
of a Pennsylvania regiment; and against the name these 
ominous words, “wounded and missing.’’ We determined 
to leave the next evening (Sunday) for Gettysburg, to 
look for him there. I went to Boston to find the governor, 
and get a letter to the military authorities of Baltimore. 
The governor’s house was closed. He had taken the op- 
portunity (so I learned afterwards) of the 4th of July, 
not to go into the country to rest and enjoy himself, as 
I then supposed, but to shut himself in the State House 
with his secretaries, and work all day, undisturbed by 
callers. ‘The Common was crowded with a great multi- 
tude, whose faces would be suddenly illuminated as the 
electric light would flash upon them. ‘This light, which 
illuminates everything within its range for miles, would 
help our blockaders on a dark night immensely. 

Sunday evening, at six, we set out for New York, the 
ears filled and overfilled with men, whom we supposed 
to be escaping from the draft, but who were on their re- 
turn to Worcester and other stations from the 4th-of- 
July festivities. 

In New York at 5 a.m., Monday; in Philadelphia at 12. 
There we stayed till 3 P.M., inquiring at the Army Directory 
of the Sanitary Commission, at the Medical Bureau, at 
the military bureaus, at the hospitals; but we hear nothing 
of our wounded soldier: so at three we go on to Balti- 
more, and arrive at the Eutaw House at 7 or 8 P.M. 

The halls of this excellent hotel are full of soldiers, 
among whom I recognize at once many friends. Massa- 
chusetts is well represented at Gen. Schenck’s head- 
quarters. I have no difficulty about the pass to Gettys- 
burg. In fact, almost the first person I see is an old 
friend, an important member of the Sanitary Commission, 
who is sending up car-loads of comforts and necessaries 
for the wounded, and agents of the Commission to dis- 
tribute them. ‘‘ You can go to-night at twelve,” says he, 
“as one of our agents.” So I decide to go; but, as it is 
possible that the young lieutenant colonel we are seeking 
may he in Baltimore, and not in Gettysburg, my wife 
remains to look for him there, while I go on. 

*This article, which we reprint because of its especial interest in this memorial 
year, first appeared fifty years ago in the Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian 
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So about midnight I find myself in a dark freight car, 
—from which, however, I get transferred into a passenger- 
car by and by,— and am going slowly to the scene of action. 
Our passenger-car is attached to a long line of freight-cars. 
There is no conductor to the train, only an engineer. 
The stops are many and long, for there is but one track. 
The engine toils up the steep grades, and at last stands 
still, dead beat. In twelve hours we had gone about 
half of the seventy-five miles. Nothing to eat but a piece 
of bread bought at a wayside inn or grocery! Pazenzal 
The sun is going down: it is five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we at last stop a mile or two from the town. ‘The 
first person, almost, whom I see is the colonel of my 
nephew’s regiment. He tells me that the young man is 
in the place: ‘‘He has lost his right arm, but is doing well. 
Take this card: you can find him by it.” 

I go on at once to the town. It is a small one, and I 
expect to find him at once, but such is the utter confusion 
which prevails that I do not succeed till after three hours’ 
search. During that time I visit the hospitals in the 
churches, where the men are close as they can lie: I visit 
the provost marshal’s office; I hunt up surgeons; I call 
at one house after another. But the whole town has been 
turned inside out and upside down, and no one knows 
where any one else is. An officer tells me that one of his 
friends will be able, in an hour or so, to take me to the 
place I am seeking. So I employ that hour in going up 
the Emmetsburg road to visit a part of the field of battle. 

It was the decisive battle of the war. One of our gen- 
erals told me that he had it from one of the Confederate 
generals taken prisoner at Gettysburg, that Gen. Lee 
entered Pennsylvania with a highly disciplined army of 
neatly a hundred thousand men. Gen. Lee assured 
every one that he should remain as long as he wished; 
that there was no earthly power strong enough to drive 
him back across the Potomac. He expected to meet, 
conquer, and destroy the Army of the Potomac; then to 
march on Baltimore and occupy it, laying it under mili- 
tary contributions; then to march on Washington, and 
dictate terms of peace in our capital. Such was his plan. 
Its success depended on his defeating our army, but of 
that he felt certain. He had defeated it at Chancellors- 
ville by one of his brilliant manoeuvres. He considered 
it demoralized by that defeat and by frequent change of 
commanders. He knew his own army to be larger and 
better disciplined. He believed that he should be able, 
as before, to select his own position, and break down our 
army by hurling concentrated masses of troops upon 
the weakest points. He had from eighty to ninety 
thousand men, Gen. Meade had from sixty to seventy 
thousand. It will be seen, therefore, how important this 
battle was to our cause. If our army had been routed, 
it is certain that we could not have held Baltimore,— 
probably not Washington. I was told in Baltimore 
that the friends of the Conferderates had made all their 
preparations to welcome the army of Lee. They were 
expecting them within a week in that city. There was a 
home-guard there, indeed, and barricades capable of 
resisting a dash of cavalry, but not of keeping out for an 
hour a victorious army. I saw these barricades in all 
the main avenues of the city and fortifications recently 
erected on the outskirts of Baltimore, but nothing capable 
of an effective defence. 

We see, then, the greatness of the danger to which we 
were exposed, and from which we were delivered by the 
heroism of the Army of the Potomac and the skill of our 
generals. The more I look at it, the more I deem it the 
greatest crisis of the war, and the battle of Gettysburg the 
most decisive battle ever fought on this continent. If 
the Confederate Army was not destroyed nor captured, 
let us be consoled: it was turned back, and its pride and 
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power effectively broken down. If Lee had occupied 
Baltimore and Washington, even the taking of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson and Charleston would have been small 
consolation to us. Let us thank God to-day, then, for 
the crowning mercy that he vouchsafed us on those bloody 
but glorious days. As I paced over the field torn with 
shot, stumbled over unexploded projectiles, and kicked 
aside the cartridges which lay on the ground where the 
lines had stood; as I saw the horses and men yet lying 
where they fell four days before; as I marked some of 
the points where the great struggle took place,—- the 
lines of Bryant recurred to my heart :— 


“Oh! never shall the land forget 
Where gushed the best blood of its brave, 
Gushed warm with hope and valor yet, 
Upon the soil they fought to save.” 


It was on Tuesday afternoon, four days after the battle, 
that I spent an hour on the field. The sun shone brightly 
over the scene. I was alone, and was glad to be alone. 
The town of Gettysburg gave no evidence of having been 
the scene of any great struggle. No houses had been 
burned, no walls injured by artillery, not even windows 
broken. ‘The high discipline of the Confederate Army is 
attested by this fact. They took bread and food from the 
inhabitants, but little else. Their army probably did less 
damage in Pennsylvania than ours has often done in 
Virginia, I am sorry to say; and the reason is that a 
severe and rigid discipline has been enforced by the Con- 
federate generals, which our generals have not been able 
to imitate. Theirs is a regular army, ours is one of 
volunteers. Inferior to ours in enthusiasm and intelli- 
gence, they are a better machine for fighting purposes. 
Any man who deserts or flinches is shot, but our good- 
hearted President allows no such severity among us; 
and so thousands of lives are lost by disastrous retreats 
and defeats, in order to save a few deserters from being 
punished. The awful nature of war requires that it be 
carried on as war, and not as peace. 

So I say the little village of Gettysburg, containing 
between three and four thousand inhabitants, had not 
suffered severely from the thousands of shell and shot 
which had been fired directly over it from two hundred 
cannon in position. I walked up its streets, and saw its 
ladies sitting in their open doorways talking, laughing, 
as though nothing had happened; and, indeed, some of 
them told me that on one of the three days they did 
not know the battle was going on till it was over. All 
the churches of the place had been turned into hospitals. 
I went into one or two of them, seeking for the young 
lieutenant colonel whom I had come to look after. The 
pews were floored over, and the men lay close together, 
with every variety of wounds,—in the head, the body, the 
arms, the limbs; but they were all so patient and so quiet 
that it touched one’s heart to see them. 

I found my lieutenant colonel at last, after two or 
three hours’ search, among the ten thousand wounded in 
and around Gettysburg. He wasa graduate of Harvard 
1862, and commanded a regiment of four hundred men 
in the first day’s battle, when the First and Eleventh 
Army Corps held back, for four long hours, the whole of 
Lee’s army. 

This regiment with two others, making twelve hundred 
in all, held back five thousand. They were shelled for 
an hour, and then were under a fire of musketry from the 
whole five thousand for another hour. Most of the officers 
were hit, some of them two or three times. Of four hun- 
dred men belonging to this regiment who went into the 
fight, a hundred and five only came out untouched. The 
young man of whom I write, the Harvard graduate, com- 
thanded his regiment through this fight, and was hit 
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three times, the last time as he was standing in front of 
his line, waving his sword to encourage his men, when his 
sword dropped, and he found himself shot through the 
arm. He went back, tied up his arm himself, then selected 
an officer to take his place; and, not wishing to take a 
single man away from the fight, walked along a mile and 
a half to the hospital, and reported himself to the surgeon, 
who amputated the arm. I mention this case, because 
I happen to know it, to illustrate the spirit in which our 
young soldiers go into the battle. 

I walked up the road from the town toward the ceme- 
tery. All along the way lay torn equipments, broken 
ramrods, and guns and bayonets, cartridge-boxes and 
cartridges. Here lay in the road a dead horse. Ina field 
not far off I saw what looked like a man. I went up, and 
found a man, in the rebel uniform, lying on his back, 
his face black as a coal from exposure to the sun, his hand 
white, and held up toward me in an attitude which seemed 
to say, “‘Help me!’’ I went on, and came to another. 
He was lying crouched together, his gun fallen under him. 
Some were shot through the head, others through the 
body. So I walked on, looking at one and another, 
each lying in a different attitude, each attitude seeming 
to show the last thought and feeling which was in the mind 
of the poor fellow as he died. ‘To us these men are only 
rebels, but each of them had a home, mother, wife, chil- 
dren. They look out of their cabin-window, like the 
mother of Sisera, and say, “‘When will he come back?”’ 
The little children say, ‘‘When will papa come back? and 
what will he bring me?’’ The mother says, ‘He has 
gone into Pennsylvania with Gen. Lee, and he will bring 
back something for us.” “Have they not sped? Have 
they not divided the prey?’’ Poor, desolated homes, 
South as well as North! Long will they look, and look 
in vain, for the return of those dear to them as ours to 
us, who lie undistinguished, cumbering the bloody field. 

I went into the provost marshal’s room to ask my usual 
question; and, seeing a young man sitting by the window, 
said to him, “Is that the provost marshal?’ He an- 
swered, “‘I don’t know: I am a Confederate officer.” 
He was one who had just come in and surrendered himself. 
I looked in his face: he was young and fair, and with 
a pleasant expression. ‘‘ Well,” said I, “I don’t see that 
you rebels are very different from us after all.” Still, 
there is this great difference: they fight for the South; 
we, for the nation. 

The most marked and glorious feature of the war is 
this angelic patience, this supreme peace of men who 
seem to have lost everything that makes life worth having. 
I saw a man, whose eyes were shot out, who was as cheer- 
ful, and even merry, as a child. I saw men maimed and 
with broken constitutions, cruelly lacerated, cripples for 
life; but they all said: ‘‘No matter: we beat them.” 
Some asked, “What do the people say at home about 
it? Don’t they think we’ve done a big thing?” One 
young man, who had lost a foot, said, “I’d rather have 
lost the other than not have won the victory.”’ When 
I opened the door of my nephew’s room, I confess I trem- 
bled. I thought of that lost right arm,—such a loss to 
a youth in the beginning of life! It seemed almost too 
hard. But, when I saw him so cheerful and contented, 
and only wishing to get well that he might go back again 
to his place, with his sword in his left hand; when I saw 
them all so, and heard these young officers, shot through 
the back and shoulder and arms and both legs, talking 
about it as of some grand and glad experience through 
which they had safely come; when I saw them so modest 
and so manly, without any undue exultation, but with 
this earnest satisfaction in having done something really 
great,—I shared their spirit, and could not grieve any 
more for their loss. I saw that each lost limb, each sear, 
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each wound, was the cross of the Legion of Honor, to be 
worn always, as a proof that they had deserved well of 
their country, as a proof to themselves that they had not 
lived in vain. These young men, who, had there been 
no war, would, many of them, have passed inglorious lives 
for common objects, have risen to a point of great self- 
devotion, and are ennobled in soul and heart forever, 
so that the old now look to the young for inspiration and 
consolation. We go to them for lessons of patience and 
courage. We catch their nobler fire, and are comforted 
in their comfort, partaking of their enthusiasm for the 
good cause. “Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hast Thou ordained strength, that Thou mightest still 
the enemy and the avenger.” 

This war has had one grand effect. It has brought all 
the best men and women of every section into intimate 
contact, giving them full knowledge of each other and 
strong sympathy with each other. ‘They fight side by side 
on the same battlefield; they lie side by side in the hos- 
pitals,—men of Minnesota and of Maine, of Illinois and 
Massachusetts; women of New England in hospitals on 
the Mississippi, or teaching contrabands in Louisiana 
and South Carolina. This is what is to make the Union 
more solid and real than ever before. ‘The war of the 
Revolution, in which men of all the States fought together, 
was the foundation of the present Union. It made the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution possible. The 
present war will make a better Union still. Never was 
New England so well known, and, therefore, so much loved 
and honored, as to-day. At Toledo and in Milwaukee 
I lately talked with eminent men who had never seen 
New England,—Western governors and Congressmen,— 
and they spoke in terms of admiration of Massachusetts, 
stronger than I even heard at home. In Baltimore I 
found Massschusetts men on the staff of the command- 
ing general, Massachusetts men in other offices of impor- 
tance, Massachusetts men in charge of hospitals, Massa- 
chusetts men in the Sanitary Commission. When I 
wanted a pass and transportation to Gettysburg, Massa- 
chusetts men were there ready to get it for me. When 
I wanted information at headquarters or at the Medical 
Bureau or at military offices in Philadelphia or Baltimore 
or Gettysburg, there was Massachusetts to help me. 
Everywhere I met Massachusetts. Massachusetts was 
on its way to the sick and wounded, in the form of men and 
women, going to nurse them; in the form of cars, laden 
down with hospital supplies. And Massachusetts also 
came to the front in the form of three of her regiments, 
nine months’ men, whose time had expired, but who 
volunteered to go to the Army of the Potomac, and who 
went to Frederic in Maryland, and joined Meade there. 
These were the Eighth, the Fifty-first, the Forty-sixth, and 
a part of the Forty-third. Give to them all honor. 

In the midnight train in which I left Baltimore on Tues- 
day night, July 7, there were forty or fifty men and women, 
members of the Christian Commission, on their way to 
nurse and tend the sick. I learn that they were very use- 
ful there. This Christian Commission is doing much 
good in this way. Of course, it cannot rival the Sani- 
tary Commission ‘in its arrangements for carrying sup- 
plies; for the Sanitary Commission has had two years’ 
experience, has the full confidence and co-operation of 
government, has an admirably organized system of trans- 
portation, and has agents of the most thorough training 
for their work. Money or articles given to the Sanitary 
Commision go with unerring certainty just where they 
will do the most good. The Sanitary Commission also 
had the privilege of the railroad to Gettysburg for its 
cars. I rode up with three of its cars loaded with sup- 
plies,—one of them called an “Arctic car,’’ being, in fact, 
a refrigerator on wheels, carrying ice and fruit and vege- 
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tables and fresh meats to the hospitals. Of the Sanitary 
Commission I can only say, the more I saw of it, the more 
I was astonished at its admirable and perfect adaptation 
to its objects. It was the first organization which had 
supplies at Gettysburg. It was on the field while the bat- 
tle was goingon. Its agents are sometimes taken prisoners 
while at their charitable work. It is flexible to every 
new need, adapts itself to every exigency, has its agents 
everywhere, and is now felt by the government and Medi- 
cal Bureau to be an indispensable auxiliary in this great 
conflict. Help it to the utmost; help it regularly; there 
is nothing better to do. 

Who does not see, more and more, how God is educating 
this nation by all these awful trials? First came disasters 
to purify and chasten us, and teach us that, if we would 
succeed, we must fight, not for our own cause merely, 
but also for that of justice and humanity; and now 
victories have come, but come in such a way as that we 
shall not be too much elated, but only encouraged to carry 
on the work aright. ‘Then comes this rebellion at home, 
this outbreak in our own cities, to show us that the evil 
spirit is one and the same in South Carolina and in New 
York. We have to put down the evil spirit which hates 
its brother, which despises the black man, which seeks 
only its own selfish good, and tramples on all rights but 
itsown. ‘That evil spirit has to be rooted out of the land, 
North as well as South, before lasting peace can return. 

It may be that God has worse punishments in store for 
us. It may be that there is to be civil war at home, or 
foreign war. But we see this clearly, that “the axe is 
laid at the root of the tree”; that God is making clean 
work; that he has shut up against us every door of com- 
promise or concession by which we might.escape; that he 
has trained our young men to a noble spirit of self-sacri- 
fice; that he has given us a noble army of martyrs to lead 
us up to a high devotion; that he sends chastisements, 
one after another, as we are able to bear them; that he 
inspires us with victory, and tempers us with defeat; 
and that he is doing his work thoroughly, to make the 
nation what it ought to be. 


‘‘Well roars the storm to those who hear 
A deeper voice within the storm.” 


Spiritual Life. 


We have only to be patient, to pray, to do His will, 
according to our present light and strength, and the 
growth of the soul will go on. ‘The plant grows in the 
mist and under cloud as truly as under sunshine; so 
does the heavenly principle within.—W. E. Channing. 
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It does not content us to believe in the goodness of 
God: we must aspire to be good ourselves,—to share the 
divine qualities; and this calls for genuineness, reality. 
Our great want is soundness and solidity at the centre. 
We suffer from a lack of personal independence. We are 
too timid to form or express our honest judgments.— 


Charles G. Ames. 
JF 


Love is always building up. It puts some line of 
beauty on every life it touches. It gives new hope to dis- 
couraged ones, new strength to those who are weak, new 
joys to those who are sorrowing. It helps the despairing 
to rise and start again. It makes life seem more worth 
while to every one into whose eyes it looks. Its words 
are benedictions. Its every breath is full of inspiration.— 
Westminster Teacher. 
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From A VILLAGE PutPit. By Rev. George 
Whitefield Fisher. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1 net.—The writer 
of these sermons died nearly thirty years 
ago, leaving behind him an influence that 
endures to-day, and that the publication of 
this book will still further extend. Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale University is his son, 
and his contributions to the enlightenment 
of the people on certain great questions of 
public health and service are a legitimate 
sequence to the spirit and teachings of the 
father. Rev. George Whitefield Fisher min- 
istered over three parishes,—Saugerties on 
the Hudson; Peace Dale, R.I., where he 
remained longest and where his body was 
laid to rest in 1884; and Cameron, Mo., 
where a brief ministry was cut short by the 
illness that ended in his death. He was 
much loved and reverenced not only in his 
church, but also by the people of the com- 
munity, so active and inspiring was he in all 
movements that concerned the general wel- 
fare and higher interests. There would be 
little point in publishing this memorial vol- 
ume at this time, were it not that the mes- 
sages it contains are still forward-looking and 
practical. 


Tur Heart or Gaspk. By John M. 
Clarke. New York: The Macmillian Com- 
pany. $2 net.—This sea-coast of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec is sparsely settled, in spite of 
the many years that it has been open to 
colonists; and the tourist has invaded it so 
seldom that a book about its characteristics 
and attractions has the flavor of novelty. 
Mr. Clarke, who is thoroughly familiar with 
Gaspé and Gaspé people through years of 
acquaintance, writes first as a geologist 
whose trained mind appreciates causes and 
their effects, but also as one interested in the 
history of the settlements and the people. 
There is no place on the Atlantic sea-board 
where geological revolutions have been so 
remarkable as at Percé. It is the romance 
side of geology that opens by these studies. 
One interesting chapter is devoted to the 
Magdalen Islands,—or the Madeleines, as 
they are still called, in Prince Edward Island 
at least,—an “island Arcady,’”’ which has not 
yet received its just deserts from any his- 
torian or romance lover. These sketches in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence are illustrated by 
well-selected views, which admirably sup- 
plement the text. 


.. VILLAGE Tare IN America, By Caroline 
Cowles Richards. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.30.—This diary of a schoolgirl 
is quite as genuine and in a sense quite as 
valuable a human document as the diary of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, although there is com- 
paratively little analysis of the writer’s secret 
emotions and no struggle to formulate vague 
aspirations. ‘To women who were young in 
the years the diary covers,—1852—72,—it 
must bring back very clearly personal experi- 
ences of the same period. So natural, so 
honest are these records and reflections, so 
full of unconscious humor and native enjoy- 
ment of small pleasures, that they make good 
reading, even though they are apparently 
quite unimportant in any single particular. 
The reflection of life during the Civil War is 
very different from the records we have had 
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of experiences in the South, but it has its 
own significance. An introduction by Mar- 
garet E. Sangster declares that she has 
never read a book that has given her more 
delight than this. The personal appeal must 
be very wide, judging from the range of the 
writer’s acquaintance and interests. She 
died March 29 of this year. 


Tue Boy Satrors oF 1812. By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.25.—The seventh 
volume of the War of 1812 Series is a story 
of Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, appropri- 
ately timed to the centennial of that stirring 
event. Mr. Tomlinson is beyond doubt one 
ot our best writers in the field of historical 
fiction for the young. His characters are 
natural and his historical settings accurately 
presented, while at the same time he is not 
unmindful of making the story itself inter- 
esting and providing plenty of lively advent- 
ure. He believes that patriotism ought to 
be intelligent, and that there can be no ade- 
quate grasp of the problems of to-day with- 
out an understanding of what freedom has 
cost in the past and of the responsibilities we 
have assumed when we accept our heritage. 
May the book help, as the author hopes, 
to arouse the courage, determination, and 
persistence of boy readers for duties no less 
imperative than those which faced the 
founders of our republic. 


THe PIONEER Boys oF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By Harrison Adams. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. $1.25——-The Young Pioneer Series 
opened with an account of a Virginia pioneer 
who built his log cabin on the Ohio River, 
and of the boys who made themselves ‘strong 
and useful through the experiences which 
frontier life brings with it. The second 
volume showed these boys on the trail of the 
Iroquois ‘in the country of the Great Lakes. 
The third and present book takes them, led 
by pioneer restlessness, to the fertility of the 
black soil and the abundance of fur-bearing 
animals to be found in the valley ot our great 
central river. The book is crowded with 
adventure, all of it connected with the early 
history of the opening of this country. The 
floods, the wild animals, the sturdy frontiers- 
men whose names have become part of tra- 
dition as well as actual record, all have part 
in the story of Bob and Sandy. This is a 
book sure to be called for often in the libraries 
and to be worn out in home service. 


Tom STRONG, Boy Caprain. By Alfred 
New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 net.—This story of adventure for 
boys comes recommended by the success of 
an earlier volume, Tom Strong, Washington’s 
Scout. The American Library Association 
book list guaranteed the correctness of its 
historical details, and boys themselves could 
vouch for the interesting adventures into 
which the bravery and patriotism of the young 
scout led him. ‘The present volume tells of 
experiences not less important and exciting, 
following the Revolutionary War. Tom 
meets men whose names are always asso- 
ciated with the history of their country, and 
sees something of public events. The book 
is well written and supplied with useful 
maps, 
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THE SUPPLANTER. By Grace Duffie Boy- 
lan. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.25 net—A woman’s passion 
for her child has always been one of the great 
themes of literature. In this book the theme 
is the old one, but it is given a new setting 
and direction by the fact that the child is 
the woman’s own only by spiritual kinship. 
There are enough counter currents and sub- 
interests to give the story variety and in- 
cident, and the heroine, who tells the story 
in the first person, makes it all very natural 
and convincing. The story has decided in- 
terest. We are mistaken if one of the char- 
acters in the book is not intended as a por- 
trait of Charles Warren Stoddard, born 
comrade and friend. 


THE GARDEN WITHOUT WALLS. By Con- 
ingsby Dawson. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1.25 mnet.—The inconsequence, the 
satiric consummations of life, appealed always 
to Thomas Hardy, who found in the little 
ironies of experience some of his most sig- 
nificant situations. The honest blunder- 
ing of Dante, “‘whose Puritan conscience 
was at war with his pagan imagination,” 
has the same implications. This is a modern 
love-tale, strong in its contrasts, frank in 
its details, incomplete in the sense that it 
leaves no finished ending. Romance has 
its way, always with the bitterness of lurking 
dissatisfaction, The characters are consis- 
tently drawn and follow their temperamental 
direction. 

LittLhE Raymer. By Nell Thornton. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—There is a 
winning personal note in the general char- 
acter of this small book that seems to take 
it out of the professional literature class. 
The illustrations are amusing, and the verses 
that accompany them tell the story effec- 
tively, whether or not they are always poetic 
in form. The table of contents is given 
thus:— 

“Rhymes, just rhymes! 
No lessons, no sermons, 
No carols, or chimes, 
But rhymes, just rhymes.” 
Many small children will be glad to find 
the book among their Christmas presents. 

JeaN CaBoT IN THE BritisH Isu¥s. By 
Gertrude Fisher Scott. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net.—Jean 
Cabot made her début as a college heroine 
about a year ago, when the story of her 
freshman year brought her many friends. A 
Yale-Harvard boat race at New London 
opens the present instalment of Jean’s ex- 
periences, but the greater part of the narra- 
tive presents, as the title indicates, a wider 
setting for them. Jean shows herself the 
well-bred, jolly, companionable traveller, 
intelligently interested in new scenes, but 
willing to return for another year of college. 


Storms oF Bic ANmats. By Lenore E. 
Mulets. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.25. 
The series of books called Phyllis’s Field 
Friends has hitherto been given up to stories 
and information about insects, birds, flowers, 
fishes, and the like; but in the present volume 
the wolf, bear, elephant, camel, and other of 
the larger animals introduce a new element. 
A trip to the Rocky Mountains gives Phyllis 
a wider experience and provides opportunity 
for some good stories with reminiscences of 
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still more exciting adventures than her own. 
Legends and folk-tales about the animals 
described are also included. 


Our Iartire AvstTrR1an COUSIN. 
Florence E. Mendel. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co. 60 cents.—The Little Cousin Series 
proceeds a lengthening way, scattering in- 
formation and entertainment impartially. 
The present volume, dedicated to Francis 
Joseph, tells much about the provinces 
united in the empire of his majesty, and 
it is especially interesting in the portrayal 
of country customs not familiar to the gen- 
eral reader. Many legends are narrated 
here, and the book ranks high in this: popular 
series. 


By. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE LILIES. By Edward 
O. Guerrant. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co. $1.—The first sermon in this volume 
gives its title to the book. The sermons are 
evidently published verbatim as preached, 
with texts and comment upon attendant cir- 
cumstances and the occasion. They are 
concrete and practical. ‘There is wide range 
in the subjects, but central is personal spir- 
itual life. Many subjects are drawn from 
the Gospels. The treatment of the subjects 
is wholesome and virile. 


Miscellaneous. 
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The reality of goodness, the limitations of 
evil, the power of thought concentration and 
sincerity of will, the certainty that peace and 
hope are justified in an orderly universe,— 
these are the themes of Mr. Allen’s encour- 
aging meditations. The book is published 
by T. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. $1 net. 


D. C. Heath & Co. publish Ancient His- 
tory, by Hutton Webster, Ph.D., professor 
in the University of Nebraska. It is a 
valuable text-book in which due regard has 
been paid to the requirements of modern 


903 
educators, and no pains spared to make it as 
clear and attractive in style as it is accurate 
in statement and logical in arrangement. 
The author confesses his debt to many 
helpers and gives an imposing list of names 
of well-known professors in history who have 
read portions, with suggestions and criti- 
cisms. Prof. Webster, however, deserves 
full credit for an achievement that ought to 
make the study of ancient history a real 
pleasure. The publishers have supplied 
every possible equipment in the way of illus- 
trations, plates, and maps. 


From the writings of James Allen, preacher 
and teacher of New Thought doctrines, has 
been compiled Meditations: A Year Book, a 
selection of devout passages arranged for | 
each day of the year. The preface, written 
by Lily L. Allen, speaks of the author as “a 
good man who lived every word he wrote.” 


New Question Book for Sunday Schools 


FORTY LESSONS ON THE PSALMS. 
By James E. Odlin. 

“Forty Lessons on the Psalms’’ seemed so valuable 
that it was a pleasure to examine some of the lessons with 
our class and to recommend further use of the Book in 
Sunday School Teaching. The Psalms and the entire 
Bible are made more interesting and helpful by the many 
explanations of customs and by the parallels from history 
so often used in these lessons. CLARA T. GUILD. 

Tuckerman School, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1913. 

For sale ay Charles E. Lauriat Company (Unita- | 
rian Book Shelf), 385 Washington Street, Boston. | 
Sent postpaid by Unitarian Print, 10 Central. 
Square, Lynn, Mass. | 

Price, twenty cents each. j 
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The narrative of unfolding thought and deep- 
ening spiritual conviction. In this pamphlet 
the author shows how he could find no logical 
or ethical abiding place until he had fully ac- 
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SUNNY LIFE 


A BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL JUNE BARROWS 
BY ISABEL C. BARROWS, HIS WIFE 


SAMUEL JUNE Barrows, a typical American, born in poverty on New York’s old East 
Side, errand boy in a printing press factory at nine, teaching himself shorthand after hours 
on the piers by the East River, secretary to the great war secretary of state in the troublous 
days of the early reconstruction period, newspaper correspondent with Custer on the plains 
during the seventies, divinity student at Harvard in a period of stirring theological contro- 
versy, pastor of the historic old First Church at Dorchester and for sixteen years editor of 
the official weekly of the Unitarian denomination, Congressman at the time of the Spanish 
War, secretary of the New York Prison Association during the last ten years of his life, and 
at his death president of the International Prison Congress, an indefatigable student of 
literature and music, a tireless traveller, a valiant worker for prison reform, international 
peace, religious and social liberty. 


Such was the man whose intimate story is recorded by the wife who for almost half a 
century shared his life and work. 


It is not only a biography of extraordinary interest, but a record of close personal rela- 


| tions with men of many countries during nearly fifty years of increasing and thoughtful 
| activity in bringing about the good life. 


That, to him, was a sunny life. 
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Summer Verses. 


{Translated from the original of A. BOY, six years old, by 
E. A. H.) 
I. 


A Thunder Storm. 
The black clouds come from out the sea, 
Like pirate ships they seem to me; 
Their booming guns I plainly hear, 
I know the storm is very near. 
Then comes the pouring, pelting rain, 
It splashes on the window pane; 
But soon I open wide the door, 
And birds appear and sing once more. 


Il. 

My Ships. 
I have big ships, and small ones, too, 
And I will show them all to you 
If you will come down to the dock 
(Where lots of minnows always flock), 
And help me sail them, one by one,— 
There isn’t any better fun. 


Iii. 


Going to Bed. 

“Tt’s time to go to bed,” they say, 
I have to hear it every day. 
Sometimes it makes me very glad, 
At other times I feel quite bad. 
When I am tired and cannot keep 
Myself awake, I want to sleep; 

. But, if I’m full of fun instead, 
I do not want to go to bed. 


In the Barren Kingdom. 


BY ADELAIDE NICHOLS. 


Now you must know, dearest of all, that 
in the olden time the kings of every land 
kept jesters, to make them laugh with merry 
jests, and to make them sleep with soft songs, 
and to bring joy and good-will whenever 
there was trouble. Le Panache was such a 
jester. 

Nobody thought that Le Panache was very 
handsome, yet they all liked to see him, for 
his body was strong and lithe to turn hand- 
springs and somersaults, and his face was 
droll and kindly, and smiled out merrily under 
his gay-feathered cap. Le Panache seemed 
always to be merry, yet surely his task was as 
hard as that of the poor farmer who tried to 
make potatoes grow in the hard, dry soil of 
that country. The country was a barren 
little strip on the seacoast, and the castle of 
the king perched high up on the crags where 
the sea-gulls circled round and round. 

The king was a hard-hearted, crabbed old 
king, who was forever discontented with his 
poor little strip of land, and forever raging 
at the peasants because they were slow in 
paying him his share of the harvest. The 
king had a beautiful daughter, who was also 
proud and discontented, and very lonely 
besides. She hated the hard rocks and the 
gray castle and the wide sea, and despised 
any one who could be merry in such a place, 
so she despised Le Panache for his jests and 
his merry face. 

In spite of the bleak country and the 
crabbed old king and the discontented prin- 
cess, Le Panache continued to be merry, 
partly because he was one of the people who 
have a glad heart, and partly, perhaps, be- 
cause he was paid to be merry. 

Yet deep in his heart there were very many 
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things to make him sad. He was sorry for 
the peasants who had to work so hard to raise 
food for their families and for the king. He 
used to go to their houses and play with the 
children sometimes, and then they would be 
gay! As soon as Le Panache appeared in 
the streets, the children poured out to greet 
him and to beg him for a song or a double 
somersault; and sometimes he would sing 
to the blind old grandmothers and make them 
laugh and say:— 

“Oh, how I sang that when I was a girl! 
We had a song for everything, then.” 

Sometimes he would bring in the firewood 
for the tired mothers. He could carry such 
big loads! Every child in the house would 
follow him, bearing one stick of wood, or 
two. 

After a day with the peasants he would go 
back to the castle on the cliffs and sing the 
new songs that the old grandmothers had 
taught him, and tell the jokes that the little 
boys had whispered in his ear. He did it in 
such a dear, droll way that every one laughed, 
even the proud old king. But the princess 
would only sit with her head very high and 
her lips very disdainful, and sometimes after 
Le Panache had sung one of the old grand- 
mothers’ songs, her eyes were full of tears. 

Le Panache was very sorry for her. He 
was always watching her out of the corner of 
his eye to see whether she might not smile at 
some especially funny joke. Once she did; 
but, when she found Le Panache watching 
her, she pouted and turned her head away. 

The princess used to walk all alone on the 
beach looking at the sea and feeling lonely. 
There was a little tame sea-gull whom she 
had coaxed to her with crumbs, who used to 
come and sit on her shoulder while she walked. 
The princess had named him Petit Pére, he 
looked so wise and was so gentle with her. 
Sometimes she used to talk to Petit Pére and 
tell him how lonely she was and how no one 
cared for her. But some one did care for her. 
It was Le Panache. He used to walk behind 
her every day, when she thought she was alone, 
to see that no harm came to her. 

One day she turned around and saw him 
there, and she was very angry. 

“How do you dare to follow me?” she 
cried. ‘I wanted to be alone.” 

“Ah,” he answered, “you are alone. We 
are nothing, Petit Pére and I.’ Then he 
laughed and stood back against a rock, while 
she hurried past him and walked back to the 
castle very fast indeed. 

Then came a famine year, and the crops 
were smaller than ever before, so that, when 
the king sent for his share of the harvest, 
there was nothing for him. ‘This made him 
very angry, and he got out all his soldiers and 
hurried down to the village to frighten the 
people. The peasants were too hungry and 
miserable to be frightened. So they marched 
out to meet him with knives and stones and 
scythes, and the peasants fell upon the sol- 
diers and drove them back. ‘There was a 
furious battle, and a flying stone knocked 
the king from his horse, so that he was tram- 
pled under foot and killed. 

By this time the peasants were mad. 
They thought of nothing but the cruelty of 
the old king, and, now that they had killed 
him, they cried:— 

“Tet us go on! Let us tear down the 
castle and fling the stones into the sea!” 

So on they swept to the very doors of the 
castle. The princess saw them coming, and, 
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very proud and brave, she opened the doors to 
speak to them. Then Le Panache pushed in 
front of her, smiling and raising his hand. 
When the peasants saw him, there was a 
loving shout of “Ie Panache! It is Le 
Panache.” ‘Then the cries grew louder, 
till some one cried, “Let Le Panache be 
king.” Then all that crowd took up the 
cry, “Let Le Panache be king!” 

The shivering nobles inside the castle saw 

that here was the chance of safety for them- 
selves and for the castle. So they brought 
the crown and put it upon the head of Le 
Panache, as he stood there before the people. 
A great shout of joy went up, such as had 
never been heard in that land before. 
“% When the people had gone, Le Panache 
took off the crown and turned to the princess, 
who-was standing behind him with tears in 
her eyes. He held out the crown to her. 

“Tt is yours, you know,” he said. But she 
pushed it away. 

“Phe people have given it to you,” she 
answered, ‘‘they know best.” 

And so, oh, dearest of all, Le Panache be- 
came king, and they who tell the tale say he 
married the princess, and that they lived long 
and happily in the land. 

Those who tell the story also say that Le 
Panache took the princess down into the 
village. There she sang with the grand- 
mothers and played with the children and 
grew very pitiful and gentle, so these two, 
Le Panache and the Princess, ruled in the 
Barren Land, till it was a Barren Land no 
longer, but one where the waves loved to come 
to the shore as to a home of rest and hap- 
piness, 


Katy-did. 


BY REY. FRANK L. PHALEN. 


These are the days when the shrill music 
of the katy-did is heard in the land. During 
the late summer and the early autumn the 
katy-did does its courting and lifts up its 
song of gladness. 

Some people think that both the male and 
female katy-did indulge in these love songs; 
but I am told, by a distinguished biologist, 
that this common opinion is incorrect, and 
that only the male katy-did sings. ‘The 
female is dumb, which, possibly, the biolo- 
gist said, may haveits compensations. Only 
the male of the species says ‘“‘katy-did.” 
The female observes a discreet silence, a 
maidenly reserve. ‘ 
f(One singular thing about these little 
creatures is that the parents never see their 
children, their little sons and daughters; 
and the children never see or know their 
parents. The parents die before the chil- 
dren are old enough to know them, and, when 
the children reach their maturity, their 
parents have long been in the Valhalla of 
the insect world. 

The katy-did deposits its young in a 
place like the branch of a spice-bush, where, 
when the little creatures begin to develop 
in the spring, they will find, close at hand, 
the tender herbage upon which they live and 
thrive. 

If the katy-did comes too soon to its 
birth, it will find no food and die, If it is 
born too late, and the herbage has grown 
tough, it will also die. Soits existence de- 
pends upon its environment and upon its 
arriving in this world ‘‘on time.” It must 
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not come too soon or too late, but right on 
time. 

So, when we hear the shrill sound of katy- 
did in these coming days, we may be sure 
it arises from a little creature that instinct 
has taught to observe one of nature’s iron 
laws of success, written deep into the struct- 
ure of the world and man; viz., “‘Be on time!” 
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A City Playhouse. 


“This isn’t any kind of a place to play,” 
grumbled Betty. 

“T know it,’ assented Grace. ‘‘And, if we 
want to play house, it always has to be in 
the same spot,—under this old pine-tree or 
else over in the corner under the three apple- 
trees.” 

Aunt Jane looked up from her embroidery. 
“So you think you haven’t any place to play,” 
she said slowly,—‘‘a big green yard, a pine- 
tree, three apple-trees, and a corner. Of 
course that includes the right to walk on the 
grass and to cut switches from the apple- 
trees, too.” 

Betty and Grace looked puzzled. 
’course,” they nodded, wonderingly. 

“Oh, don’t look so astonished,”’ continued 
Aunt Jane. ‘‘You know there are places 
where children are not allowed to walk on 
the grass, or break even so much as a twig 
from the trees. If they did, they would be 
arrested should a policeman happen to see 
them.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Grace. 
mean.” 

“So do I,” chimed in Betty. 

“No,” said Aunt Jane, “it’s all right. It 
has to be so, or there wouldn’t be any parks 
left in the big cities. But those little children 
of the city find places to play in just the same 
and have good times. Do you want me to 
tell you about the three little children whom I 
saw one day having a perfectly fine time play- 
ing house in a New York City street?” 

“Ves,” cried Betty and Grace in chorus. 

“Well,” began Aunt Jane, ‘“‘one after- 
noon I was walking up Broadway in New 
York, and I saw these children. There was 
a narrow space of bare dirt between the side- 
walk and the street curb; oh, it was very, 
very narrow, indeed; but there it was that 
two little girls and a boy had made a play- 
house and were playing in it. The rooms 
were marked out with broken bits of jagged 
stone picked from the rubbish of a near-by 
building that was being put up. One little 
girl sat on a rock about as big as a small pict- 
ure-book, and she quite filled one of the 
rooms. ‘The other little girl was in the other 
room of the house, and she entirely filled up 
that room when she sat on her little block of 
stone. 

“Then came a narrow passage way of 
stones where a little wee bit of a boy was 
picking his way along. The passage was 
just as wide as one of his feet, so he had to 
walk very carefully. At the end of the pas- 
sage was still another room, and the little 
boy, when he reached it, sat down in it and 
called it his. They all three seemed to be 
having a beautiful time, and that is all those 
children had for a place to play or outdoor 
things to play with. Would you like to ex- 
change your whole big green yard, with a 
pine-tree and three apple-trees and a fence 
corner, for a little bare strip of dirt along the 
city street?” 


za Why, 


“T think that’s 
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“Wouldn’t like it,” said Grace earnestly. 

“Not a bit,” added Betty. 

And they grumbled no more about their 
playground.—Emuily Rose Burt, in Sunday 
School Times. 


Octagon and Nannie. 


Octagon is the name of a horse who used 
to live at a light-house station on the island 
of Nantucket. There was a low fence all 
around the house. This made good yard 
room, and kept out the cows. Octagon was 
the light-keeper’s horse, so he was allowed 
to graze outside the yard. Nannie, a little 
goat, lived there, too. 

Nannie had very winning ways. She 
would go along to Octagon, and, putting 
her head down close to his, stand up on her 
hind feet. Then Octagon would stop eating 
the nice, fresh grass, and look at her. 

If he was in a happy mood, Nannie would 
run off a little way, then turn and look back. 

She would run back and forth until the 
big horse was ready for play. Then Nannie 
would run around outside the fence as fast 
as her little legs could carry her. Octagon 
could run faster, but he never did. That 
would not be playing. He would gallop 
just behind Nannie, bringing down both 
fore-feet together, close to her little hurrying 
ones, taking care not to touch them. 

Nannie would run around and around 
until she was all out of breath, when she 
would jump over the fence into the yard, 
and stand there, panting. Octagon would 
stop running, too, and stand looking at 
Nannie, as much as to say: “What! tired 
with that little run? It wasn’t more than 
half running. I could go like that all day 
long, and not feel tired.” 

When Nannie was all ready for another 
run, she would leap over the fence, and 
away the two would go again. Sometimes 
Nannie would stop to rest three or four 
times before she had finished her play, and 
Octagon always stood watching her. When 
she was tired enough to stop altogether, 
Nannie would go and lie down, and Octagon 
would begin eating the nice, fresh grass 
again—Lilla Barnard, in Our Little Men 
and Women. 


Taking the Dollies’ Pictures. 


BY FULLERTON L. WALDO. 


Anne and Ruth came skipping into papa’s 
study one morning in a state of great excite- 
ment. : 

“O papa,” said Anne, ‘“‘we’ve got all the 
dollies washed and dressed, and their hair 
curled and their teeth brushed; and we do 
wish you’d take a picture of ’em, all in a 
row.” 

“Well,” said papa, ‘‘I don’t know. I 
might try, if they’d promise to sit still and 
look pleasant.” 

“Papa!” said Ruth. “They always look 
pleasant. They have to smile, ’cause the 
man at the store made ’em that way.”’ 

So papa took down from a shelf in his 
cabinet his camera with its three straddely 
legs and its one staring eye, and carried it 
into the nursery. 

There, in a prim little row, propped against 
the side of the doll-house, sat all the dollies: 
poor old Sophronia Nisbet, whose eyesight 
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had given way and rattled round inside of 
her; Maria Estella, who was fond of finery 
and wore a ’normous hat with sweeping 
ostrich plumes; Grace and Delia, the black 
rubber twins; Horace, the boy doll with 
flaxen hair and a sailor cap. Then there 
was the gilded clothes-pin called Pynchon; 
and a lot of little black-headed china dollies, 
with tiny worsted shirts and wire poking out 
at their shoulders, filed in the chinks. 

Papa got all ready to take the cap off the 
camera. 

“Now, Sophronia dear,’ said Ruth, ten- 
derly, to the old blind dolly, “‘sit perfectly 
quiet till I tell you to move. Horace, you 
stop whispering to Delia. Maria Estella, 
keep those plumes out of Gracie’s mouth 
and eyes. And, if you little china babies’ll 
look right where papa’s got his hand, when 
he takes if off, you’ll see a yellow birdie 
come out; but you’ll have to look very hard. 
Guess we’re ready now, papa.”’ 

And Sophronia and Maria Estella sat per- 
fectly still; and Horace’s lips were motion- 
less, and not a doll dared so much as to wink. 
And the little china babies stared as hard as 
ever they could, though no yellowbirdie ever 
came out. And the picture was a great 
success. 


Bobby was spending the afternoon at his 
aunt’s, and for some moments had been gaz- 
ing out of the window in a painfully thought- 
fulsortof way. ‘‘ What makes you so serious, 
Bobby?” asked his aunt. ‘‘Why, ma told 
me that I must remember not to ask for 
anything to eat; and I am trying to remem- 
ber it.”—Union Signal. 


The Society for Helping Desti- 
tute Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873 Incorporated 1904 


Primary object to help a mother to kee; 
her personal charge when without such ai 


her infant in 
b ’ ’ (usually tem- 
porary) she might be obliged to give it up for adoption or 
to place it in an institution. 

An unmarried mother is not rejected if she loves her 
child, desires to care for it, and to lead an upright life. 
Not intended for the depraved, the feeble-minded, or for a 
mother unfit in any way to have charge of her infant. 

Works without an institution. Personal friendship the 
only method employed. Each woman regarded as an indi- 
vidual and assisted according to her needs. We have been 
especially successful in helping the unmarried. 


PRESIDENT, CHARLES P. PUTNAM, M.D. 
SECRETARY, Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE. 
TREASURER, Mrs. BERTRAM GREENE (Louise 
Adéle Greene), 382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
ee Miss E. M. LOCKE, 279 Tremont St., Boston, 
ass. 


For further information address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, gx Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children, 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 

PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VIcE-PRESIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
Cierk, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Dreectors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 

Robert Gould Shaw. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Gen. Sec., 279 Tremont St, 
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The Door. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


Eternal Life! a child of thine— 
A living soul, thy breath— 

Can have no reason to repine 
At that which men call death. 


What is it but the friendly door 
Into another room, 

Within my Father’s house, with more 
Of love’s unfolding bloom? 


Thou’lt open it for me at length, 
With word of welcome dear; 

But first, I pray thee, give me strength 
To serve thee truly here. 


And, when I on the threshold stand, 
More service yet to win, 

Wilt thou not take me by the hand 
And gently lead me in? 


Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious 
Liberals. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 
: ET. 

On a quiet street, the Rue de Grenelle, in 
the centre of the. Latin Quarter in Paris, the 
National Horticultural Society of France has 
established its headquarters and holds its 
floral exhibitions. This was the chosen seat 
of the Sixth International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Liberals, or 
“‘Congress of Religious Progress,” as it pre- 
ferred to call itself; for it is a privilege ac- 
corded to local committees in the cities which 
entertain our association to use their discre- 
tion, within reasonable bounds, in giving its 
meetings the name which best suits their 
religious situation and needs. Thus, in Bos- 
ton, it was entitled a “Congress of Religious 
Liberals,” and in Berlin a “Congress of Free 
Christianity and Religious Progress.’ Not 
the name, but the animating spirit, is the 
important matter. 

A long covered passage led to a court in 
the rear, from which one entered the vesti- 
bule, lined with book and tract tables, and 
entered the larger and smaller halls in which 
the Congress was held. The accommoda- 
tions were within easy reach of all parts of 
Paris, and proved commodious, light, and 
quiet. ‘There were ample committee rooms, 
and the floral decorations on the walls seemed 
more in keeping with the character of the 
Congress than the flamboyant pictures of 
warriors and battles, which greeted our sight 
in the splendid apartments of the military 
casino in Berlin in which our last Congress 
was held. At long tables sat a score of re- 
porters. The English proceedings were taken 
down by Mr. Frank H. Burt of Boston, while 
a French lady with deft fingers played on 
the keyboard of a marvellous writing ma- 
chine, which made reporting seem play, not 
labor. 

The opening session on Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 16, in accordance with recent cus- 
tom, partook of the nature of a reception 
and welcome of delegates. 

Nearly every seat in the larger hall, which 
holds 800 persons, was taken when the gen- 
eral secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, called 
the meeting to order with a brief word, 
delivered successively, to emphasize the in- 
ternational character of the gathering, in 
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French, German, and English. After re- 
ferring to the general sorrow that this ser- 
vice could not have been rendered by the 
recently deceased president of the last, or 
Berlin, Congress, Hon. Carl Schrader, he in- 
troduced Pastor Charles Wagner of the local 
committee as the president of the evening. 
Around him, on the platform, were grouped 
Profs. G. Bonet-Maury, B. D. Eerdmans of 
Leyden, Prof. E. Montet of Geneva, and 
Martin Rade of Marsburg, Revs. F. A. 
Bisbee of Boston, J. E. Roberty and John 
Viénot of Paris, and other members of the 
International Committee. It was a widely 
representative audience which the far-famed 
preacher addressed. The French and Amer- 
ican contingents predominated, the latter 
numbering 160. ‘The British came next, with 
nearly 100. The Germans, unfortunately, 
were prevented from being present in such 
numbers as their interest prompted because 
of the date of the meetings which, corre- 
sponding with the closing days and exami- 
nations of their universities, kept away a 
number of scholars whose participation had 
been confidently expected. Still, a goodly 
and representative delegation was present 
from that country. The smaller nations, 
Belgium, Holland, Scandinavia, Italy, the 
Balkan States, as well as India, Japan, China, 
Australia, Egypt, Palestine, all had their 
representatives in the Congress, whose en- 
rolled membership was upwards of 600. 
That there was not a larger participation of 
Frenchmen was attributable to the causes 
already indicated, and to the fact that so 
many of the Parisians had already left the 
city on their summer vacations. 

Pastor Wagner was received with the 
warmth which his large-minded, democratic, 
and generous personality evokes wherever it 
is encountered. Bearing the marks of a re- 
cent disabling accident, his address was yet 
vibrant with human sympathies, interna- 
tional ideals, and lofty religious faith. A 
happier choice for the opening address could 
not have been made. He also uttered his 
word of welcome briefly in three languages, 
and then, in more serious vein, proceeded to 
discourse on the aims and guiding principles 
of the Congress. He referred to the high 
aspirations which had brought them to- 
gether, and the gratitude they must feel for 
the double treasure of faith and of liberty 
handed down to them from a former time. 
But, though they honored their fathers, they 
could not live forever on their beliefs. Each 
age had its own difficulties and problems. 
Progress was a principle in religion as in all 
else. “Our faith should not be a dogmatism, 
individual, limited, and exclusive, leading only 
to divisions and anathemas. To scorn, deny, 
and exclude the right of another believer 
because he frames his beliefs differently from 
our own is to scorn, exclude, and deny God 
himself revealed in the soul of our brother. 
We are not unbelievers, we are believers, but 
believers convinced that the foundations of 
faith alone are eternal, while the form, how- 
ever venerable, however indispensable, is 
only transitory. We admit to fellowship, 
therefore, the believers of confessions and of 
conceptions differing from our own, and, in- 
deed, all religious men whatever who in 
essential relationship are predestined to work 
together. This co-operation we seek to or- 
ganize, persuaded that it will be a source of 
richness to us and others.” In closing, Pas- 
tor Wagner gave the delegates an cecumenical 
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greeting to the soil of France, “the land of 
Joan of Arc and of the Huguenots, of the 
Chevaliers and of the rights of man, the 
land of ideals and of liberty, which has always 
loved justice, goodness, the little ones, the 
disinherited, the vanquished. Our memories 
and hopes blend with yours. Together let 
us prepare the dawn of the morrow in the 
twilight of to-day; for this is a time which 
searches one’s soul, one’s sincerity, one’s bet- 
ter self.” 

Now followed in quick succession a score 
of five-minute addresses from delegates rep- 
resenting many nations and churches, while 
many others who might have been listened 
to with pleasure and profit were unable to 
find room on the crowded programme of the 
evening. ~~~ 

Rev. J. Emile Roberty, senior pastor of 
the Bglise de l’Oratoire du Louvre, which 
had borne so large a part in the work of 
preparing for the Congress, voiced the wel- 
come of his congregation. His church was 
at once conservative and liberal. It was 
firm in its adhesion to the principles of re- 
ligious liberty and progress, but also deeply 
attached to the person and teachings of 
Christ. ‘The newly elected president of the 
German Protestantenbund, Dr. Juris Kraemer, 
a prominent lawyer of Berlin, speaking in 
German, brought a well-worded and cordial 
greeting from the Fatherland. He an- 
nounced himself as favoring in principle 
that separation of Church and State which 
France in its own way had adopted. Al- 
together, he gave the impression of a strong, 
brave man, not unworthy to be the successor 
of the lamented Schrader. His message was 
seconded by Rev. Dr. Max Fischer of Berlin, 
a loyal supporter of our cause and member 
of the International Committee. 

A delegate listened to with unusual interest 
was Rev. Cavendish Moxom, prominent in 
the work of the Churchmen’s Union, an as- 
sociation of liberal and progressive thinkers 
in the Church of England. It counts among 
its officers such scholars and divines as 
Canons Cremer, A. L. Lilley, and H. Rash- 
dall, Prof. Percy Gardner, Profs. Henslow, 
Caldecott, Sir C. IT’. Dyke-Acland, Sir Rich- 
ard Stapley, Earl Grey, and others of like 
influence. Among its objects are: “To 
maintain the right and duty of the Church 
to restate her belief from time to time, as 
required by the progressive revelation of the 
Holy Spirit; to give all support in their 
power to those who are honestly and loyally 
endeavoring to vindicate the truths of 
Christianity by the light of scholarship and 
research; to encourage friendly relations 
between the church of England and all other 
Christian bodies.” 

There is nothing in these principles to 
prevent a participation of this association 
in our international Congress, and it was 
with peculiar pleasure that the meetings 
listened to Mr. Moxom as one who, although, 
as he said, he might differ profoundly with 
its members on points of belief, yet was one 
with them in the faith in goodness and in 
the search for truth. His modest and 
manly address seemed to open up possibilities 
of fellowship with the progressive leaders of 
the ancient and important Church of which 
he isa member. Since his return to England 
Mr. Moxom has printed in the organ of this 
movement, The Modern Churchman, an appre- 
ciative and cordial notice of the Congress. 

Another delegate of weight and importance 
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was Rev. Erich Foerster, D.D., of Frankfort 
on the Maine, who represented the “Friends 
of the Christian World,” one of the leading 
religious associations of Germany. 

Rev. Charles Roper of London gave a 
genial and catholic address on behalf of the 
British Unitarians, expressing their indebted- 
ness to France for their great leader, Rev. 
James Martineau, a descendent of the Hugue- 
nots. Pastor Rey of Antwerp spoke for 
Belgium; Rev. Dr. U. G. B. Pierce of Wash- 
ington, D.C., brought the felicitations of the 
American Unitarians; and Dr. M. D. Shutter 
of Minneapolis, those of the Universalist 
connection. From far Jerusalem came Su- 
perintendent Christian Rohrer to enroll his 
prosperous German mission colonies, ‘‘ The 
Friends of the Temple,” in our movement, 
an affiliation he hailed with profound satis- 
faction. One of the most pronounced 
features of the evening was an address by 
Rabbi Dr. Stephen Wise of New York, whose 
powerful personality and blended earnestness 
and wit quite captivated his hearers. Juda- 
ism certainly had reason to be proud of its 
representative. Mr. Wise, recently returned 
from a visit to Palestine, urged that the 
next Congress be held in Jerusalem, to at- 
tempt a necessary reconciliation between the 
warring religions in that intolerant and sect- 
ridden city. Prof. Groenewegen, the Re- 
monstrant professor at the University of 
Leiden, brought a greeting from the Dutch 
liberal associations. Rev. Gaetano Conte 
of Florence told of his promising movement, 
the “Association of Free Believers,” in Italy, 
for the first time represented at the Congress. 
Rev. Rudolf Walbaum of Rhein-Hessia in a 
forceful address described German religious 
conditions and pleaded for more sincerity, 
courage, and consistency among the clergy 
and a church free from State control and 
ereedal subscription. Rev. Mr. Goetz of 
Dortmund, the friend of Traub, informed 
the meeting concerning recent developments 
in the liberal movement in Germany. George 
Kukhi, an enthusiastic young Egyptian 
student who, to attend the meeting, had 
worked his passage to Marseilles, presented 
the Congress with a thoughtful paper on its 
opportunities for influencing the Mohamme- 
dan world. Mr. Khwaja Kamal-ud-Din, 
B.A., LL.D., editor of Muslim, India, an 
Islamic review, published in London, ex- 
pressed the happiness it gave him to be 
present, and his desire to work with it for 
the ideals of the Congress. A man of massive 
mould, dark-hued and turbaned, his ap- 
pearance was most impressive, while again 
his words seemed to open up new possi- 
bilities of usefulness to our association. 

Finally, our friend and colleague, Prof. 
Jayatilaka of Ceylon, whose address on 
Buddhism” was listened to with so much 
interest in Berlin three years ago, again 
uttered his sympathy with our purposes. 

It was a late hour when all these addresses 
were concluded, and yet many countries and 
churches had not been heard from. The 
Liberal German Mission in Japan, the Lib- 
eral Christian movements in Great Britain, 
the Brahmo-Somaj, Sikhs, and Parsees in 
India, the Modernist movements in Italy, 
Germany, and France, the Swiss Liberal Prot- 
estant Associations, the Unitarian churches 
of Hungary, Scandinavia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, the American Lib- 
eral Friends, the London Theistic Church, 
who can enumerate all the forms and 
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forces in which the free and progressive 
movements of the world now manifest 
themselves and nearly all of which are in- 
cluded in the membership and programmes 
of our International Congress! 


3. The whole of Thursday, the 17th of 
July, was devoted to two preliminary sessions 
designed to set forth the Contributions of 
France to Religious Freedom and Progress. 
Hon. Jules Siegfried, an ex-minister of 
State and a vice-president of the Congress, 
presided. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
of Boston opened the discussion with a sur- 
vey of those early witnesses to religious 
liberty in France, the Albigenses, Vaudois, 
Cathari, etc., dwelling especially on the gos- 
pel spirit and activities of Peter Waldus. 
Pastor J. R. Roberty treated of John Calvin 
as an initiator of religious freedom through 
the long series of independent churches, re- 
formed, Puritan, Unitarian, etc., which had 
sprung from his central doctrines, ‘‘the Sov- 
ereignty of God and the inward witness 
of the Holy Spirit.” The true disciple of 
Christ, he taught, by implication, perhaps, 
rather than directly, will judge of all things 
religious, his Bible, his church, by means of 
his Christian conscience. Luther left re- 
maining an intermediary between the faith- 
ful and God, the ecclesia docens. Calvin 
was more radical, it may be without realiz- 
ing it. For the Calvinist, the more he 
believes, the freer he is. Gratitude is due 
the great reformer for sowing these seeds 
of liberty in the world. 

Prof. John Vienot spoke of Sebastian 
Castellion, one of the earliest and most 
eminent of the champions of tolerance in 
Protestant history. His courage in pro- 
testing against the cruelty of Calvin and his 
fellow-reformers towards Servetus displayed 
the true interior spirit of the Reformation. 
The protest, though of vast importance, is 
not known as it should be. 

Mr. Frank Puaux gave an account of the 
noble activities of Pierre Jurieu, the Huguenot 
preacher and controversialist, for freedom 
of conscience, in opposition especially to 
Bossuet. 

Pasteur Etienne Giran presented to the 
Congress his new book, “Sebastian Castel- 
lion and the Calvinistic Reformation,’ pre- 
pared for this meeting. Not only was Cas- 
tellion an apostle of tolerance, but in breadth 
of spirit he was the greatest and most pro- 
gressive of the Protestant reformers. He 
disagreed with M. Roberty’s estimate of 
Calvin as an initiator of liberty. It was 
Castellion, through his writings and his in- 
fluence in Holland and other countries, who 
was the true father of religious freedom. 
With moving eloquence he urged that the 
four hundredth anniversary of Castellion 
should not be allowed to pass by without 
notice, suggesting a marble or bronze relief 
upon the house in which he dwelt or in the 
Cathedral at Basle. This proposal will 
probably be acted upon. Meanwhile, par- 
ticular attention is called to Mr. Giran’s 
important book. 

Prof. Bonet-Maury followed with an ap- 
preciation of Voltaire. He sought to show 
that this great writer, in spite of his mock- 
ing spirit and frequent cynicism, was fun- 
damentally sincere and religious. By quo- 
tations from his books he proved that he re- 
spected true Christianity as distinguished 
from its caricature in the Church of his time. 
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He believed in God, immortality, and uni- 
versal morality and humanity. He admired 
the character and life of Christ. He hated 
superstition. He was the brave champion 
of tolerance. His successful plea for the 
deeply wronged family of Calas was cited in 
his honor. Voltaire was the great redresser 
of wrongs in the eighteenth century. He 
lacked in personal morality and had little 
of mystical sentiment, but he rendered great 
service to freedom. 

A paper on Rousseau by Prof. Paul Seippel 
of Ziirich was read. It represented him as 
the precursor of the liberal believers of to- 
day. His sincerity and courage in resisting 
the unbelief of his day were praised. Prof. 
Lionel Dorsac of Montpelier also treated of 
Rousseau, admitting his grave defects, but 
setting forth his merits. Rousseau’s God 
is personal, accessible, a general providence. 
His religion is optimistic. He took for his 
guide the internal witness of reason, coi- 
science, and heart, and prepared the way for 
the emancipation of religion. 

Prof. Valés of Paris paid a tribute to Edgar 
Quinet. The latter was a religious free 
thinker who had great faith in science, but 
refused to see in it all of human life. Phi- 
losophy alone, he declared, was not adequate 
for the conduct of life. A denier of monism, 
he ever affirmed the creative purpose and 
human freedom. He believed in the peren- 
nial character of the work of Christ. He 
was attracted by Protestantism. He charged 
Jesuitism as enslaving the human mind, 
destroying the will of man, and making of 
its disciples mere instruments of authority. 
He believed that the Reformation ought to 
continue to reform itself, and not adhere to 
the letter of the Bible. He was a liberal 
believer and a liberal Christian. 

At the afternoon session an interesting 
paper on the French philosopher, Renouvier, 
was read by Rev. Mr. Fargues of Paris. 
With all the other papers in this series it 
will appear in full in the Congress volume soon 
to be issued. ‘‘Vinet, and his Progressive 
Religious Thought” was the topic of Prof. 
A. Chauvan of Lausanne. Prof. Carl Born- 
hausen of Marburg University contributed a 
valuable essay on “‘Religious Thought in the 
French Literature of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’ which was most favorably commented 
on by his French auditors. ‘ 

Then followed a paper by Prof. Emile 
Boutroux who for the first time appeared 
at the meetings, and which had for its theme, 
“The Reasons of the Heart, according to 
Pascal.” As a learned student and ex- 
positor of Pascal, Prof. Boutroux’s paper had 
great interest. Citing the well-known pas- 
sage from his author, ‘‘The heart has its 
reasons which the reason cannot know,” he 
dwelt on the seeming contradiction that in 
certain passages Pascal seemed to counsel 
obedience to the heart, while in others he ex- 
alted the reason as the chief guide in religion. 
The solution lies in this that the reason 
which he would subordinate to the heart is 
that which has been “corrupted.” It was 
the logical, geometrical reason, analyzing 
all things formally, but without deeper in- 
sight or largeness of perception, not the 
inner intuitive and spiritual apperceptions 
of the human mind, observing all things in 
their true relation and in perfect harmony 
with universal ideas and ideals. The formal 
reason cannot suffice for human needs. 
Comte had attempted to show that humanity 
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needed no God, but he had to bestow divine 
perfection on humanity in order to accom- 
plish this, and with but mediocre results. 
“Tn man the natural is but a moment in the 
pursuit of the supernatural. The bond be- 
tween science and religion is the philosophic 
recognition that many things surpass reason. 
But the difficulties that are accummulated 
by a purely logical and analytic reason vanish 
under the investigation of the larger and 
more philosophic mind.” 

’ A series of papers on Liberal Catholicism 
was opened by M. Gaston Riou of Paris, 
who reviewed the career of Lamennais in his 
progress from Catholicism of the Roman 
type towards liberty and democracy, re- 
claiming in his journal, L’ Avenir, liberty of 
conscience, freedom of education and of the 
press, and ending by consistently breaking 
with the Church in his ‘‘ Paroles d’un Croy- 
ant’ and his journal Le Monde. 

"M. Julien de Narfon characterized the 
eloquence and magnetic personality of Mon- 
talembert. He portrayed his liberality 
of sentiment. He also desired liberty of 
education, the separation of Church and 
State, and political freedom of action, and he 
long persisted in his educational and politi- 
cal activity against the will of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. But he also held that, 
as a faithful son of the Roman Catholic 
Church, he must submit to its decrees when- 
ever his revolt threatened to disrupt that 
Church. The speaker, who is also a Catholic, 
justified Montalembert in both his revolt and 
his submission, holding that in this manner 
the two necessary principles of liberty and 
authority can alone be combined, as they 
are in just measure in the Church of Rome. 

To these two types of liberal Catholicism, 
Rev. Etienne Giran of Amsterdam added a 
third, the example of Pére Hyacinthe. The 
latter, it had been hoped, would preside over 
the Paris Congress, but he died before it as- 
sembled. It was a moving and eloquent 
tribute which the speaker paid his venerable 
and honored friend, whose biography, in 
collaboration with his son, Paul Hyacinthe 
Loyson, M. Giran is now engaged in writing. 
He spoke of Father Hyacinthe’s closing allo- 
cution at the Berlin Congress three years 
before, and read passages from his journals 
to show the travail of soul through which 
this hero of the spirit had passed in his 
search for freedom, truth, and God. 

A paper was read by Rev. Mr. Fayot of 
Nimes, on ‘Liberal Protestantism,” in which 
justice was done to the names and services to 
freedom and progress of Scherer, Colani, 
Reuss, and the writers of the Revue de 
Strasburg, to Auguste Sabatier, Fontanes 
Coquerel, Réville, and other leaders in the 
work of emancipating Protestantism from 
the slavery of dogmas and the sectarian 
spirit. 

Other interesting contributions were made 
under this rubric, but to a wearied and dimin- 
ishing audience,—‘‘Felix Pecaut and the 
Religious Crisis of our Day,’’ by Rev. H. D. 
Piepenbring of Strasburg; ‘‘The Present 
Crisis in the Catholic Church,” by M. 
Cauderlier of Brussels; and “‘Roman Modern- 
ism in Holland,” by M. Van Veen. ‘Their 
full text must be sought in the printed 
volume referred to. 

Meanwhile, in the smaller hall a well- 
attended meeting, the second of the Inter- 
national Union of Liberal Christian Women, 
was being held. Its proceedings have already 
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been reported in the Christian Register. 
Suffice to say that they were eminently 
satisfactory to the earnest women who are 
more immediately engaged in this extension 
of the work of our international Congress. 

On Thursday evening a conversazione was 
held in the hall, attended by some two 
hundred people, nearly all foreign visitors. 
The purpose of the gathering, to afford op- 
portunities for the delegates to become ac- 
quainted with each other, was measurably 
accomplished. 


What Next? 


BY REV. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


There is no place in this world where a 
thoughtful Unitarian may gain the insight 
and knowledge sufficient to answer this ques- 
tion so surely and accurately as at Chau- 


tauqua. 
Chautauqua! Democratic to its centre! 
Serious? Yes, unbelievably so; immacu- 


lately clean; decidedly evangelical, yet look- 
ing for the light with a wistful intensity 
which is truly pathetic. She is unwilling to 
accept a single new doctrine if such mental 
hospitality may prove perilous to institu- 
tions of religion which have been built up at 
prodigious personal and social sacrifice. The 
leaders pride themselves on “‘keeping within 
shouting distance of the people,’’ yet leaders 
and people alike anxiously look for the 
awakening which shall bring the larger in- 
terpretation in religion. To observe ortho- 
dox religion squirm when it is suggested that 
the only safe and sane course is to follow 
the truth in religion as in science is instruc- 
tive, but our turn to squirm comes when the 
good works of orthodox churches are re- 
lated,—foreign missions, medical missions, 
social helps, schools, hospitals, far-away 
Alaska made bright and warm by the loving 
service poured into it through the lives of 
good, big-hearted men and women sent out 
by these same evangelical churches. With 
such a record of accomplishment by fellow- 
churches, a body dedicated merely to the 
search for truth will languish and die. This 
world is closely bound to earth. It has too 
mauy pressing needs for sympathy, good-will, 
and love. The demand that these shall find 
expression in a thousand directions is so 
urgent that the support of a cold, truth- 
seeking organization is not worth while. 

If there is to be any ‘“‘next’’ for our churches, 
we must, first, do more. This means girding 
our loins for constructive enterprise in human 
helpfulness,—more resources, more helpers, 
more system. It means, too, a deeper sense 
of co-operation. Why have a denomination 
if it is not for broad, helpful, active, and 
efficient enterprises in which we all have a 
hand, and for which we all sacrifice? 

Then we must have better organization. 
The Women’s Alliance has taught us this, 
so has the Tuckerman School. We must 
harmonize our differences and our violent 
antagonisms to a point where we can work 
together, or we must give up the game en- 
tirely. What a welcome sign of our ability 
to do this was made manifest at our May 
meetings! 

The Unitarian Church is a body with a 
marvellous history. What Greece was to the 
life of civilization that has the Unitarian 
church been to modern religion. There are 
elements in this faith invaluable to humanity. 


| are really in the centre of the stage. 
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We are trustees of a religious expression 
which the world needs beyond all else. We 
have also intelligence, resources, and devo- . 
tion. Can we weld these in the fires of 
human experience to an instrument which 
shall help America greatly? 

The marvel of this Chautauqua institution 
of light and learning, which keeps, decade 
after decade, the good-will and loyalty of its 
vast constituency, is its inspiring power and 
spirit. One week Dr. Earl Barnes thrills 
vast audiences with lecture after lecture on 
the growth of the moral nature. He pre- 
sents a noble, generous, and hopeful inter- 
pretation of life. The next week a wonder- 
ful teacher, artist, scholar, Prof. J. B. 
Stoughton-Holborn, comes to us from Eng- 
land, to quicken:and inspire multitudes with 
the story of Greece and its marvellous ac- 
complishments in art, literature, statecraft, 
and grace. The struggles and hopes of 
China’s new republic are brilliantly set forth 
by a modern Sam Adams or John Hancock 
in the person of Mr. Ug Poon Chew; and 
the complications of the Balkan situation are 
unravelled by the Servian diplomat, Prince 
Lazarovich Hreblianovich. From the ends of 
the earth they come, and from the widest 
limits of time the message comes, the blessed 
good news,—the way people have lived, are 
living, and hope to live. 

One marvels at the human accomplish- 
ments of Chautauqua and its wide-reaching 
influence, and yet the Unitarian Church occu- 
pies in the current history of thought a posi- 
tion in the sphere of a people’s education 
more important than even Chautauqua. We 
The 
habits of thinking and the conclusions which 
have been wrought out at such great cost 
by three generations of Unitarians have be- 
come absolutely essential for the spiritual 
support of life. The old systems are too 
small adequately to interpret our modern, 
complex, involved world. Civilization breaks 
down without a faith large enough to give 
it a rational meaning. The task awaits the 
master’s hand,—to discipline and perfect a 
human system which shall carry the genius, 
the spirit, and the freedom of modern re- 
ligion to a world which needs it, yea, must 
have it. Our success is the saving of civili- 
zation from collapse. 


A Calf to the Church. 


- Rev. Troward H. Marshall has sent the 
following ringing summons for renewed ac- 
tivity and service to the members and friends 
of the First Unitarian Church of Dayton, 
Ohio:— 


The time has come for us to gather again, 
and to enter with full energy upon the tasks 
awaiting us. Our first service will be held 
next Sunday morning. 

Surely no church community can have 
greater cause than we for approaching the 
tasks of the year with abounding strength. 
The signs of the times indicate the magnifi- 
cent future of our church. Ours is the faith 
of the coming day. The very stars in their 
courses are with us. Be sympathetically 
acquainted with the movements of man’s 
spiritual history, be acutely sensitive to the 
throbbing inner forces of our own time, peer 
deeply into the heart of struggling aspiring 
humanity, and you shall then see the essential 
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worth of our general position. It is unas- 
sailable, not because it is a crystallized dogma, 
but because it is an attitude of heart and mind 
and will, an attitude derived from life at its 
simplest and highest. 

Briefly, what is this attitude, from which 
emerges our Unitarian faith? 

As an attitude of mind, it is the earnest 
search for knowledge,—for knowledge of the 
past, with its glorious treasures; for knowl- 
edge of the living present, with its mysterious 
meanings and vast forces; for knowledge of 
the future, with its hidden goals and glori- 
ous destinies. 

As an attitude of the heart, it is profound 
reverence,—reverence for the world in which 
we live, since, as Maeterlinck is saying, ‘‘We 
live in the sublime’’; reverence for human- 
ity, for nature, for all life, for God. Yes, 
it is reverence for all worth, wherever found. 

As an attitude of the will, it is firm devo- 
tion to the service of our own day and age. 
It is earnest application to the work of the 
world; it is courageous sacrifice, in all hum- 
ble and quiet ways, for the welfare of those 
among whom we live, and for others yet to 
be in later days. 

This is Unitarianism, the practical religion 
of our day and of all days. This has been 
the living heart of religion in all ages. It is 
vital, all-conquering religion, the faith of the 
coming day! 

This is our faith, and what a glorious heri- 
tage it is! What an inspiration we have to 
go forward to big things for our little church! 

Big things are ahead for us. On the ma- 
terial side we shall soon see the erecting of a 
beautiful church home. ‘There we shall be 
able to gather as often as we need, happy in 
the possession of ‘‘a local habitation.’”? Yet 
we shall never forget that our goal is only 
one of service to our day and age. By us 
superstition and fear are to become less and 
less as the days go by; through our work, 
men and women are more and more to see 
the place of deep practical piety in their lives 
and homes; as a result of our activities, some 
of those who suffer shall have less pain and 
trial, some of those in paths of sin shall be 
brought back to life of higher worth. 

Such is our faith, such are our tasks! As 
your minister I call to you, and I know the 
summons will not be in vain. I call to you 
to see the deep, the eternal significance of 
our work here in Dayton. I summon you 
into earnest, self-forgetful co-operation in 
all the activities of the church. Let loyalty 
be your watchword for this coming year! 


The Concrete Mixer. 


BY JOSEPH J. CHURCHYARD. 


That a concrete mixer should flatter itself 
by applying its own attributes and qualities 
to man was the surprise of an architect and 
a builder, who, passing several machines 
resting from their daily toil, heard a com- 
parison made with mind, man’s noblest 
gift, that gave them food for thought. 

One mixer, of apparently more observation 
and reflection than its fellows, remarked 
that the ideas a man’s mind gives out are 
made up or mixed from what goes into it, 
just as mixers turn out the material that is 
put into the hopper. 

“We are termed good or bad mixers,” he 
went on, ‘‘according as the batch turned 


mush, 
and ideals instead of correct living and 


material and 
making of the concrete, as they would spoil 
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out is well or ill mixed: the man is a good 
mixer whose imagination properly associates 
the teaching of books with what is learned 
by experience, for his own and the com- 
munity’s welfare. The eyes, ears, nerves, 
in fact, the whole body, of man are the hop- 
pers of his mind, to receive whatever they 
come in contact with, as we take in the 
material brought to us when in working 
condition. When the aggregates have all 
been mixed, the operator says: ‘We are 
run out,’ making similar application to the 
man whose ideas are not prolific. When 
new material is supplied, as when man’s 
mind has absorbed new impressions, both 
are said to be recharged. The machinist 
remarks that we have a nut loose when he 
finds our joints shaky and rattling: people 
say the man has a nut loose when he wobbles 
in his thoughts and actions. Clean water, 
sharp sand, the right size of gravel or stone, 


with finely ground cement, are called for in 


the specifications by the Engineer and Archi- 
tect when they want a good concrete mixture; 
and man’s directing angel tells him that 
muddy thoughts spoil his thinking as muddy 


water spoils concrete, and evil habits leaven 
his acts as clay affects the particles in the 


mixer, covering them with a paste and pre- 


venting the cement coming in contact to 


make a homogeneous product. In one case 
the result is a wheelbarrow of ineffective 
in the other a life of low motives 


sublime thinking. 
“The building inspector rejects unsuitable 
improper methods in the 


the structure. It is useful and ornamental 


when the proper ingredients are amalgamated, 
just as man’s acts are right or wrong, accord- 
ing as he assimilates or refuses the im- 
pressions of his daily activities. 
bors the bad, he is unable to bear the strain 
and stress of life and is a failure, like the 
concrete made from poor material that is 
unable to stand the load and test put upon 
it. Concrete is fine or coarse, according to 
the proportion of the ingredients.” 


If he har- 


The Architect and the Builder were sur- 
prised at these observations and admitted 
their truth, though the Architect contended 
that they were not the whole truth. ‘The 
mind is like an evergreen tree. While life 
exists, it grows, expands, and draws its 
nourishment from an unseen source, con- 
stantly renewing itself. 

Yes, the Builder said, the concrete mixer 
flatters himself. He is truly like man, but 
like only the poorest type of man. It must 
be admitted some men are only machines. 
They seem incapable of understanding and 
reasoning. They take in blindly the ma- 
terial brought to them, although possessing 
the power, which the machine has not, of 
selecting the desirable and putting aside the 
unworthy. They little think that their 
minds are akin to storehouses, preserving 
the good and the bad seed alike, which may 
lie dormant for ages, as the wheat found 
with the Egyptian mummies, but which 
will become prolific under right conditions. 
The mind is enlarged only by giving out or 
making use of the knowledge it has obtained, 
otherwise it is as unproductive as the buried 
grain. The scholar does not know his lesson 
until he recites it. The surgeon is not a 
specialist until he has operated. 

It is true, the Architect replied, that com- 
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paratively few people understand the work- 
ings of the mind. They do things through 
force of example and on the authority of 
books, teachers, and preachers, without know- 
ing there is a psychological reason for the 
wise proverbs, sayings, and deductions from 
experience. Take, for example, the sayings, 
“As ye sow, so shall ye reap,”’ ‘‘Every man 
is the architect of his own fortune,’ or ‘‘We 
can be what we wish to be.’ These are 
generally admitted truths, but the principle 


Deaths. 


BURRAGE.—In Chestnut Hill, September 12, Charles 
Henry Burrage, in his 89th year. Funeral services were 
held at the First Church in Chestnut Hil, Monday, Sep- 
tember 15. 


Fifty-Fifth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station. 


Funeral, Cemetery, Oremation and 
Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive salesrooms. 
Complete equipment for city and out-of- 
town service. Automobile Hearses. 
Frank S. Waterman President. 
Joseph S Waterman, Vice-President. 
Prank S. Waterman, Jr. 
Telephones Roxbury 72-73-74 
Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
“Undertaker, Boston.” 


Personally Conducted Tours 


BUFFALO 


Sunday, Oct. 5, to Friday, Oct. 10, 1913 


General Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches. 

Price of Tickets, including transportation, berths, 
and entertainment in Buffalo, $31 and $38. 

For descriptive circulars, tickets, etc., apply to 


NASON-RUSSELL C0.’ “2ostun™ 


BOSTON 
= OR 
American Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St. 
DR. BATES’ SANATORIUM 


Established in 1893. For treatment of nervous 
or mentally ill. Illustrated booklet on request. 


Dr. W. LINCOLN BATES, Supt., 
Jamestown, R.I. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
ofhealth. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MOTHER, wishing to keep baby with her, desires 
general housework position. Apply, Miss Marshall, 
Room 30, State House, Boston. 


ANTED—Sermon by Minot J. Savage on “ Wendell 
Phillips.” Address New York eran Head- 
quarters, 104 East 20th Street, New York, N.Y 


Position wanted as companion or assistant by a 

lady who has had e ene 8 as mater and as stenog- 
rapher in an office. Address W., office Christian 
Register, 


LADY, college graduate, in knowledge of stenog- 

raphy and typewriting, coasts Snare as private 

secretary. References. Address ., Christian Regis- 
ter, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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underlying them the average person does 
not know or think about. 

If he would think of his mind as a field 
which produces according to what is sown, 
he would realize his personal responsibility 
and be careful what seed he selected and 
planted. If you wish to be eminent in a pro- 
fession or art, you study the experiences of 
others as recorded; but they are never yours 
until you experience them, just as the fire 
is not feared until one has been burned. 
Therefore, to attain what we desire we must 
plant and cultivate to that end. He who 
plants, or has blown to his mind, evil thoughts 
and experiences and cultivates them is sure 
to have a similar crop. ‘This is why personal 
responsibility should be realized and under- 
stood. ‘The individual, like the farmer, must 
pick the seed for the crop he desires. ‘Sow 
the wind and reap the whirlwind,’’ applies 
surely to every individual. 

The Builder agreed, and declared that the 
failure in his education consisted in not 
having the cause of things explained to him 
in this simple manner. There is nothing 
in any of the text-books of the primary 
schools about the mind and its workings, on 
the theory that only advanced scholars can 
understand the subject; but, if Sunday-school 
children can be taught some idea of God, 
and religion and morality may be inculcated, 
it seems that the fundamental principles 
of the mind can be expounded and exempli- 
fied, so that the child will realize its own 
capabilities and responsibilities. Young peo- 
ple always want to know why they should 
be obliged to perform or leave undone various 
activities, and do not like blindly to obey. 

From practical experience as a Builder 
one realizes that knowledge from books is 
only stperficial: "it requires experience to 
develop and apply it. A man may be told 
how to fileasaw and use it; but, until he does 
both himself, it is useless information. For 
these reasons the use of books for educational 
purposes is overestimated. 

Excursions to local manufactories, stores, 
farms, fields, and works of construction, under 
the guidance of a trained instructor, who 
allows the young minds sufficient latitude 
and the recording of the impressions both 
orally and in writing, would develop and 
unfold the mind and cultivate the judgment, 
admitted by all to be the ideal end in the 
education of the individual. 

In Paine’s recent biography of Mark Twain 
he emphasizes this fact. He says that 
Twain was one of seven men who revolu- 
tionized America during the last seventy 
years, all of whom lacked the development 
of institutions of learning. They were 
Vanderbilt, Edison, Greeley, Lincoln, Walt 
Whitman, William Dean Howells, and Mark 
Twain. Five were from farms, two from 
print shops. They early learned to think, 
as they were obliged to, for self-preservation 
and the working out of their difficulties. 

Education is preparation for life, and, 
looked at in that way, it embraces every form 
it assumes, from the tutelage of the street, 
gutter, and farm to that of the home, church, 
school, college, university, with all their 
variations. It should be practical: it should 
fit us to do that which we are able to practice, 
whether in arts, literature, or science. The 
study of sociology should be early taken 
up, just as the study of the mind. The one 
applies to the individual and the other to the 
community. Under our present system the 
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great majority, leaving school in their teens, 
know nothing of these subjects, arriving at 
the ages of thirty and forty before they begin 
to realize there may be other ways of living. 
They have been advised, “‘Know thyself,” 
but they are not told how. ‘They do not 
know that the muscles of the mind, the 
imagination, memory, observation, and re- 
flection, depend for development on use as 
the muscles of the body, that the mind has 
nothing of its own until it gives it up, and 
that it gives up nothing except what it 
receives. It is like the ice on the lake, be- 
longing to it, still not of it, until it melts. 
Further, it is like the sea, constantly renewing 
itself with the countless streams flowing 
to it, which in turn are fed by the evapora- 
tion, eternally going on and making the 
rains on the plains and mountains. : 

As Bulwer says: ‘‘So vast is the mind of 
man, so various its faculties, so measureless 
the range of its observation to feel and 
elicit his powers, that, if we had lived from 
the birth of the world till now, we could 
not have compassed a millionth part of that 
which our capacities, trained to the utmost, 
would enable us to grasp. It requires an 
eternity to develop all the elements of the 
soul,” 

That our present methods of education 
are faulty, in that they fail often to produce 
judgment, (common sense or adaptability 
as one writer says), is often exemplified. 
We are told in Kings that the Lord appeared 
to Solomon and asked him what he desired. 
His answer was, ‘“‘A heart to understand and 
judge my people,”’ and the Lord was pleased 
that he did not ask for riches and honor. 
He not only granted his request, but gave 
him that which he had not asked for also; 
and it is recorded Solomon was the wisest 
man that ever lived. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


Names of Absent Students. 


This season of the year, when our young 
people are leaving home for college and the 
business world, is exactly the time tosend their 
names and addresses to the Unitarian head- 
quarters. 

There is a branch of the young people’s 
work known as the Union-at-Large that de- 
sires knowledge of all such names. The 
absent young people are then communicated 
with, and monthly tracts with the Word 
and Work are sent if desired. This keeps 
the young people in touch with the larger 
Unitarian work, and often helps them not 
only to find, but to strengthen, their denomi- 
national balance. The chairman of the Union- 
at-Large is Miss Almira E. Simmons, who 
will be glad to answer any questions regarding 
her work and to give further information. 
Names and addresses may be sent to her at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., as well as 
to the general secretary, Miss Torr. 

It is especially desirable at this time that 
the names of all our Unitarian students in 
Boston itself be sent, as a students’ reception, 
similar to what was held last November in 
one of the Boston churches, is already in 
contemplation, and a competent committee 
has been appointed to take the matter in 
charge. 

One of the direct results of this students’ 
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reception last year has been the employment 
of a student helper at King’s Chapel, Boston. 
The new incumbent is a college graduate of 
rare personality, who will be pectiliarly able 
to keep close to the study body and to place 
the work on a working, systematic basis. 
Miss Lawrance has already made connection 
with our Young People’s Department, and we 
anticipate much mutual helpfulness and co- 
operation therefrom. 

All this is quite in line with what the 
Young People’s Religious Union has been 
doing for the past three years in its student 
assistant work for the college town churches 
of the Middle West. Other denominations 
now quite generally employ these student 
helpers, and it seems high time for a large 
city like Boston to take this step for its 
Unitarian students. 

We look to the ministers, parish assistants, 
and young people’s secretaries for these 
names: indeed, any member of the parish 
might easily take this duty upon himself. 
Better to have the work duplicated than not 
done at all. Let us hope for an unusually 
large number of names! 


Religious Intelligence, 


Churches. 


Boston.—The Church of the Disciples, 
Rev. A. M. Rihbany: Services will be re- 
sumed on Sunday, September 21, at eleven 
o’clock. Mr. Rihbany will preach. The 
Disciples School will open at 9.35. 


Bulfinch Place Church: The friends of this 
church (known to so many as representing 
the ministry-at-large in Boston, and asso- 
ciated for over sixty years with the name 
of Rev. Samuel H. Winkley, and in recent 
years with the hospitalities of Anniversary 
Week) will learn with regret of the fire which 
occurred on September 4. Though confined 
to the basement, it caused great damage all 
over the building and means a very con- 
siderable financial loss. The basement and 
its contents were badly burned, and the 
Sunday-school floor was so weakened that 
it will have to be removed. Smoke, water, 
and heat have seriously damaged the furnit- 
ure and walls, so that the building will re- 
quire renovating from top to bottom. It 
was an obstinate fire, and great credit is due 
the firemen for holding it in check. For- 
tunately this was done, and the main au- 
ditorium, with the twpper rooms, can be 
used. Services were held in the church on 
the second Sunday, September 14; and the 
Sunday-school will meet for its opening in 
the same place on September 21, and for a 
“Rally”? on September 25. ‘The office has 
been moved to one of the upper rooms, so 
that the week-day work may go on as usual. 
In fact, though the fire was not discovered 
until 4 A.m., the Flower Mission was doing 
its work as usual at 9. It is a special cause 
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for gratitude that the pictures, memorial 
tablets and records were saved, and it is 
hoped that the insurance will cover the 
financial loss, so that a few months will 
see the building thoroughly restored and 
every department of the work under way. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. John H. Lathrop: 
Members of this church are installing a beau- 
tiful stained-glass window in the Sunday- 
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school chapel in memory of Rev. John Per- 
kins Forbes, who was minister here from 1898 
to 1910. ‘The five figures represented—viz., 
Jesus of Nazareth, Mary the Virgin, David, 
Saint Francis of Assisi, and Joan of Arc—are 
all treated as children for children, with the 
idea that thus a stronger and more personal 
appeal may be made. ‘These conditions have 
lent themselves admirably to decorative 
treatment without any attempt at realism. 
At the feet of the boy Jesus are the roots of a 
vine, the branches of which spread out to 
form a part of the conventional background 
throughout the whole window, with the addi- 
tion of shields charged with emblems proper 
to the five figures beneath. 


Eurera, Cau.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. A. H. Sargent: Regular services were 
resumed August 24, after an interval of eight 
weeks, during which the minister and his wife 
visited their relatives in New England. The 
church was opened one Sunday in vacation 
time, when, on July 27, Rev. Nehemiah A. 
Baker of Alameda conducted a service. The 
morning preaching service and the popular 
lectures of the People’s Platform in the even- 
ing are renewed with active interest. The 
first four lectures of the People’s Platform 
series are being delivered by the minister of 
the church. ‘The subject of the first lecture, 
August 24, was ‘The Meaning of Life.” Two 
outside speakers that have been engaged for 
September are residents of Eureka. Their 
subjects as announced are “‘A Visit to Pales- 
tine,” and “Growth Through Service.” The 
women of the church have begun work 
promptly with their regular meetings and 
plans reaching ahead for much special work. 
The new season begins with bright prospects 
for a year of unusual progress. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rev. George IL. Mason: The Sunday-school 
resumed its sessions September 14, after the 
summer recess. The minister takes a short 
vacation the first two weeks of October. 
After vacation he is to deliver a series of 
lectures before the Alliance Branch on ‘‘The 
Bible from the Modern Point of View.” 
‘Those present may ask questions. Unanim- 
ity is not to be expected, but freedom of 
enquiry is assured. Financially, the Sun- 
day collections were larger than last year in 
addition to a special collection of $10 for the 
flood sufferers. ‘The annual fair was a suc- 
cess as usual. Repairs upon the buildings 
constantly have been made. The land con- 
nected with the parsonage has been improved 
by cultivation. The summer visitors to a 
considerable extent have used the library, 
paying a small fee for use of books. The 
amounts thus secured have been used for 
new books, and books have been donated. 
Minister and people continue loyal to each 
other. 


Laconia, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. George Linneus Thompson: Services 
were resumed on Sunday, September 7. Mr. 
Thompson will preach a series of sermons 
this fall and winter, embodying the outline of 
a system of religious philosophy which he has 
been working out for many years. The sub- 
‘jects are as follows: 1. What is God? Who 
is God? Where is God? 2. Human Broth- 
erhood, ‘Theory or Reality? 3. The Relation 
of Religion to War and Peace. 4. Kindness 
and Mercy the Key to a New Era. 5. Self 
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ot Humanity? Greed or God? Which? 6. 
The true Basis of the Coming Religion. 7. 
The Value of a Man. 8. Enlightenment 
achieved’ by Education and Freedom of 
Thought. 9. Truth’ not a Monopoly. to. 
My Masters, Mission, and Message. The 
pastor conducts a class of adults who are 
making a study of Comparative Religion. 
The work already done in this course has 
shown its value. This study broadens the 
mind, gives a more tolerant opinion of other 
religions, and demonstrates the truth that 
at no time has mankind been without some 
spiritual guidance. 


Personals. 


The address of Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley is 
Wilmington, Del. 


Rey. and Mrs. Milton J. Miller (Hannah 
Dean Allen) of Geneseo, Ill., observed their 
golden wedding anniversary by an informal 
reception at Mrs. Miller’s old home in Scitu- 
ate Harbor, Mass., where Mrs. Miller’s sister, 
Miss Cornelia M. Allen, and her brother, 
George Otis Allen, now reside. ‘Telegrams 
and letters of congratulation, as well as 
flowers and other gifts, were received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller from relatives and friends 
here as well as from Ohio and Illinois. Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller were married by the latter’s 
grandfather, Rev. Morrill Allen, in the Unita- 
rian church in Pembroke. She is the daughter 
of the late George Minot Allen, a prominent 
Plymouth County man in his day, and Han- 
nah Otis Allen, both from old colonial fami- 
lies. Mr. Miller was born in Springfield, 
Ohio. He isa graduate of Antioch College 
and of the Harvard Divinity School. He 
preached for five years in Troy, Ohio, and 
twenty-two years in Geneseo for the First 
Unitarian Society, and is now minister emeri- 
tus. He was chaplain of the 110th O. V.I., 
serving during the last ten months of the 
Civil War, and was at Appomattox when Lee 
surrendered. Mr. and Mrs. Miller come East 
every summer to visit their relatives and 
friends.—The Boston Herald. 


Church Bromides. 


Bromides are extensively used to quiet the 
nerves and induce sleep. 

In the church pharmacy are ‘at least four 
bromides that infallibly induce a quiescent 
conscience, and gently put the patient to 
sleep :— 

1. “The fact is, I work so hard all the week, 
that, when Sunday morning comes,’”’—(Vary 
to suit the age of the patient.) 

2. “When I was a boy, I was made to go to 
church three times a day, so now,”—(Useful 
also for a woman patient.) 

3. “Company came just as we were ready.” 
(Never fails.) 

4. “I came twice, and not a soul spoke to 
me.” (Succeeds every time.)—Charles L. 
Kloss. 


Curiously enough, that article, now con- 
sidered almost indispensable, the table nap- 
kin, was first used only by children, and was 
adopted by elder members of the family only 
about the middle of the fifteenth century. 
In etiquette books of an earlier date than 
this, among other sage pieces of advice for 
children, are instructions about wiping their 
fingers and lips with their napkins. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
tos South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 
he chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 

churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 
, Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
esting churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
= Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr, 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon. Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Cambridge, 


Mass. 

Vice-Presidents, Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
William C. Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. George H. Badger, 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon, Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, New York City. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
ee Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
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Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the arpceton of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present ~ o 

President, Rev. W. M. Brundage, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. Percy 
Dawson, Rev. E. S. Wiers, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. 
Arthur Weatherly, Rev. E. A. Rumball, Rev. A. H. Rob- 
inson, Rev. Horace Westwood, and Rev. George H. Badger. 
Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Sec: Treasurer, Miss Marian Dudley Richards, 247 
Fisher Avenue, B: ine, Mass. 
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Pleasantrics. 


We are advised to grow old beautifully, 
but it is not an easy thing to do while waiting 
for a street-car.—Toledo Blade. 


“Oh, no,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, “1 
can’t keep up with all the extemporaneous 


literature. I just do a little dilatory reading 
now and then.” 
Smythe: “I dropped a penny in front of 


a blind beggar to-day to see if he’d pick it 
up.” Tompkins: ‘Well, did he?” Smythe: 
“No: he said, ‘Make it sixpence, mister, 
and I’ll forget myself.’’’—T7d-Bits. 


“Then your wife didn’t enjoy her trip to 
Niagara?’”’ ‘“‘No, the minute she saw that 
rushing water she began to wonder if she 
hadn’t come away from home and left the 
bath-tub faucet running.’”—Washington Her- 
ald. 


A little girl, found weeping in the street, 
confided to a sympathetic passer-by that she 
had lost a penny. Search for the missing 
treasure proving useless, the passer-by pro- 
duced another penny. “Oh!” breathed the 
child, in shocked accents, ‘‘and did you 
have it all the time?”’ 


Of Albrecht von Haller, the distinguished 
Swiss physiologist, Voltaire once said, “‘Ah, 
he is a great man, and a great philosopher.” 
“What you say, monsieur,’ his visitor re- 
plied, ‘‘does you all the more credit because 
von Haller does not do you the same justice.” 
“Alas!” replied Voltaire, with a grim smile, 
“very likely we are both mistaken.” 


The French Marshal Vivonne and the 
Comte d’Auvergne were probably the most 
corpulent gentlemen of the court in Louis 
XIV.’s time. ‘Marshal, you are really get- 
ting too fat,’’ said the king. ‘‘ You ought to 
take more exercise.”” “Your Majesty does 
not know, then, that I take a great deal of 
exercise?”’ ‘‘No: what do you do?” “I 
walk around the Comte d’Auvergne three 
times every day.”—Argonaut. 


A fishwife in a tram-car thought she recog- 
nized an acquaintance and bent forward with 
the words: “‘That’s you, isn’t it? I hardly 
kent you.” ‘Aye, that’s me,’’ replied the 
other, “an’ that’s you, too. How are you?” 
“Oh, I’m nae that bad,’’ was the reply. 
After further scrutiny, however, the woman 
saw she was mistaken, and bent forward 
again, apologetically, ““But that’s nae you 
at a’.”” “Nae,” replied the other, shortly. 
“Tt’s nae nane of us,”’ 


She sent some money to Ireland to pay 
the passage of her sister to Boston. She 
came by the Franconia. ‘The girl watched 
the papers to see when the steamer would 
arrive. At last the report was disappointing 
to the girl, who went to her mistress in great 
distress, and said to her, ‘‘The Franconia 
has gotin; but, O, saints in heaven! an acci- 
dent has happened to her!’ The lady took 
the paper, and this is what she read, “The 
Franconia below: she has broken her record.” 


Waif. 


A Scotch class was examined in Scripture. 
‘Can any boy or girl here tell me how Noah 
would be likely to use his time while on the 
ark?” asked the inspector. One boy tim- 
idly replied, ‘‘Please, sir, he wad fish.” 
“Well, yes, he might,’’ admitted the inspec- 
tor. Another little fellow waved his hand 
excitedly, and said, ‘‘ Please, he couldna fish 
vera lang.”’ ‘“‘What makes you think so, 
my little man?’’ ‘‘ Because there were only 
twa worms in the ark.’—Christian Common- 
wealth, 
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Garbage Receiver 
Wadonuann No Flees) No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens wit' *he foot: closes i Clean and sanitary. 
Sold ea’ yj get Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. S: fe 19 Sacrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW _ BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of - selections in verse have been carefully rie 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high aieenee 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire a make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W.H. Lyon, D.D., in the 
Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.s— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the libera) 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 

Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational, 
The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22,1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college, New. Features : Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 

Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M. 
Rev. WWillara Reed, aim} Principals. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 


PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL— SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

The fall term begins Wednesday, i 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Pri als 

Dr. G. R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, | Massachusetts. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoovre, a8. 


A school for boys and girls conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston. Pure water. Bracing air. Cen- 
a heating and lighting plant. Couples saniindiea 

rate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advent 
ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships 
students. For catalogue and full information, 
Francis Treapway Cayton, Principal. 


for ten 


il 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


Half bet B 
Situation si'Now Yoko raw 


east winds, as onthe seacoast. Threehouses. 
Beautiful grounds. 


General and College C 
Studies Certificate. Music, Art, Do. 


mestic Science. 
ymnasium, basketball 


Athletics § tennis, driving, ponies a 


riding master, swimming and country excur- 
sions. 


